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THE LIBRARY. 


ANTONY PANIZZI. 


A Pasi | is possible that men have been born with 
Van a greater genius for librarianship than 
eho: Antony Panizzi, and perhaps in the great 

institutions of America there are librarians 

who possess not only his genius, but an 

iB chequne field in which to exercise it. 
Whether among European librarians there has in any other 
case been so remarkable a conjuncture of unusual gifts and 
unusual opportunities may well be doubted. In more 
ways than one modern librarianship takes its rise with 
Panizzi. Whatever their faults, his famous Ninety-One 
Rules are at the root of every subsequent system of cata- 
loguing. His ‘iron library’ has served as a model for 
many a modern bookstack. His own example, and his 
zeal for the interests of his staff, did much to raise 
librarianship to the rank of a profession. That like other 
masterful men he had the defects of his qualities, need not 
be denied. But his services, alike to his own library and 
to his craft, were so great that it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate them. 

At various times in his career it was alleged against 
Panizzi as a crime that he was a foreigner, and certainly 
his experiences as an Italian conspirator, though it won 
him the sympathy of influential English statesmen, left him 
in some respects at a disadvantage as compared with men 
who have passed through the mill of an English public 
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school and university. Shortly after he arrived in England 
at the age of twenty-six, he received the news that he had 
been condemned to death as a rebel against the little state 
of Modena, and the news was followed by an official 
demand for two hundred and twenty-five francs to defray 
the expenses of his execution in effigy. It gave Panizzi 
so much pleasure in after life to show acquaintances his 
death sentence, that nine pounds would have been cheaply 
spent in purchasing a receipt for his hanging, but at this 
time fourteen pence a day was all he could spend on break- 
fast and dinner, and he had no money for documentary 
luxuries. His friend, Ugo Foscolo, advised him to try 
his luck as a teacher of Italian at Liverpool, and an intro- 
duction Foscolo gave him to William Roscoe, the bio- 
grapher of Leo X., enabled him to start under the best 
auspices. His success as a lecturer, and a chance introduc- 
tion to Lord Brougham, gained him in 1828 the professor- 
ship of Italian in the newly founded University of London 
(now University College), and with the help of Roscoe 
and Brougham he soon made many friends, Among these 
was Thomas Grenville, the famous collector, whose zeal 
for Ariosto, attested by the long array of early editions in 
his library, made him welcome Panizzi as a fellow- 
enthusiast. When, by Brougham’s interest with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Panizzi was appointed an extra 
Assistant-Librarian in the British Museum, it was Gren- 
ville, fresh from a meeting of the Trustees, who sent him 
the news. As an extra assistant Panizzi had a stationary 
salary of £275, but his assiduity as a cataloguer was so 
great that in 1835 the Finance Committee recommended 
him for a special increment of £75, the refusal of which, 
on ‘ general principles,’ by the Trustees, so angered Gren- 
ville that he left the room and never attended another 
meeting. Yet two years later his friend’s merits were 
amply recognized by his appointment as Keeper of the 
Printed Books, over the head of the talented translator of 
Dante, H. F. Cary, who seems to have thrown away his 
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own claim to the post by doubts as to his health, and then 
to have bitterly resented his supersession. It was amid 
the odium thus aroused, the hostility of some of his 
colleagues, the unrest produced by a Committee which 
had sat on the Museum during the previous year, and with 
a removal impending of all the books from Montagu 
House to their new quarters in the northern gallery just 
completed, that Panizzi succeeded to the Keepership in 
1837. The leisurely removal of a library of about 165,000 
volumes was no great task, though it was considered at the 
time a considerable feat that the supply of books to the 
readers was practically uninterrupted. More serious 
troubles awaited him. He was specially instructed to 
prepare a new catalogue for the library, his staff was 
increased for the purpose, and the Ninety-One Rules of 
Cataloguing and arrangement which he drew up, with the 
help of Watts, Winter Jones, Edward Edwards, Sergeant 
Parry and other assistants, were approved by the Trustees 
in 1839, and it was light-heartedly suggested that the new 
catalogue should be ready for press in 1844. By some 
misunderstanding a single volume, Letter A, was printed 
in 1841, and there the catalogue stuck. The supposed 
necessity of beginning to print at once had led to an 
attempt to re-catalogue the books by picking them out in 
the order of their authors’ names, and until this plan was 
abandoned and the books dealt with shelf by shelf, pro- 
gress was inevitably slow. Moreover, it is clear that 
Panizzi himself had no desire to see the catalogue in print. 
This may seem a dreadful insinuation ; it is really a testi- 
mony to the largeness of his ideas. A collection of fewer 
than 200,000 volumes was not large enough to form the 
ground plan for a printed catalogue which should receive 
accessions at the rate at which he intended the Museum 
library should grow. Under his rule, its contents were 
more than doubled in the fifteen years 1836 to 1851, and 
thereafter the rate of increase rose from fifteen thousand to 
twenty-seven thousand volumes a year. During all this 
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time the demand among literary men for a printed cata- 
logue was incessant, and perhaps the estimate which 
Panizzi drew up in 1854, by which he made out that a 
printed catalogue representing the state of the library in 
that year, could only be completed in 1895, was slightly 
humorous, Nothing, however, can be clearer than that 
the energies of the staff were needed to cope with the 
ever-increasing accessions, and that in the face of these 
accessions, each volume of a printed catalogue would have 
been mischievously out of date before its successor could 
be completed. Panizzi got his way, and the manuscript 
catalogue on movable slips which took the place of the 
proposed printed volumes, was admirably adapted to the 
needs of a rapidly growing library. By 1880 it had 
become hopelessly unmanageable, numbering upwards of 
three thousand volumes, and many of these being so bulky 
that it needed some strength to lift them easily. Printing 
had then become a necessity, and with a ground plan of 
some million and a half volumes to work on, there was no 
danger of the original catalogue being hopelessly swamped 
by the accessions of a few years. But now that the last 
of the manuscript volumes has disappeared from the 
Reading Room shelves, the merits of the readily ex- 
pansible system adopted deserve to be proclaimed, and to 
conceive of Panizzi as an opponent of progress, because 
he was content to wait, would be a mere blunder. 

That the library of the British Museum increased at 
this notable rate must certainly be placed to Panizzi’s 
credit. We need not lay stress on the fact that Grenville’s 
bequest of his magnificent collection of over twenty 
thousand volumes in 1847 was largely influenced by per- 
sonal friendship for his former prof#gé. Panizzi’s great 
achievements were the report on the condition of the 
library in 1845, which procured from the Treasury the 
annual grant of £10,000 for the purchase of printed books, 
and secondly, the enforcement of the Copyright Ad. 
Without the £10,000 a year, which Lord Randolph 
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Churchill unhappily reduced, it would have been im- 
possible for the library, while books were still comparatively 
cheap, to have made the huge purchases which have raised 
it to the rank it now holds. Without the enforcement of 
the Copyright Ac it must have continued to fail in the 
first duty of a national library, the preservation of the 
whole of the national literature of each generation. Till 
Panizzi took the matter in hand the Copyright Act was 
almost a misfortune to the Museum, the theory that books 
would be delivered by their publishers excluding any idea 
of purchase, and the books only arriving in the most hap- 
hazard way. To enforce the Act was of course highly 
unpopular, but Panizzi was never afraid of unpopularity, 
and after a few prosecutions there was little further 
trouble. 

To the great achievements we have chronicled, the 
Ninety-one Rules, the rise in the annual grant, and the en- 
forcement of the Copyright A&, Panizzi added a fourth, 
the design for the immense Reading Room and book- 
stack which will always be associated with his name, and 
which were completed in 1857 at a total cost of about 
£150,000. These are too well known to need description. 
We must give him the credit, moreover, for the first great 
display of printed books of exceptional interest or rarity, 
which was arranged in 1851 in connection with the Great 
Exhibition, and subsequently became permanent. The 
choice of the books, as recorded in the printed guide, 
shows clear traces of his influence. 

In 1856 Panizzi was promoted to be ‘ Principal 
Librarian’ of the whole Museum (an office now less mis- 
leadingly described by the addition of the word Director), 
and his influence upon the Department of Printed Books 
was thenceforth less direét and immediate. In 1865 he 
resigned, his services being rather tardily recognized by a 
K.C.B. conferred four years later. He lived on till 1879, 
but with gradually failing powers, and had no further 
share in public life. On his retirement the staff of the 
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Museum presented him with the fine portrait by Mr. 
Watts, from which, by the kind permission of the Trustees, 
a photogravure has been made for this article. Like all 
Mr. Watts’s portraits, it brings out the character of the 
sitter, and in Panizzi there was no lack of character to 
bring out. The rather heavy masterful face tells its own 
tale, and we can understand how it repelled as well as 
attracted. A ‘good hater’ himself, Panizzi was assuredly 
well hated both in and out of the British Museum. There 
was plenty of gossip of his ‘ tyrannical’ ways—some of it 
is in print—and it is probable that nervous men and cranks 
found him ill to deal with, and that he sometimes took 
unfounded prejudices and rode them hard. Yet the best 
men and the manliest men among his subordinates were 
those who liked him best, and outside the Museum he 
enjoyed the warm friendship of some—it is enough to name 
Grenville and Gladstone—whose friendship is in itself a 
testimonial. Whatever his faults of suspiciousness or 
temper, there can be no doubt of his great generosity and 
his zeal for the interests of his staff. He 1s said to have 
told one Commission of Enquiry that he himself was the 
only adequately paid servant of the Trustees. It was 
largely due to his representations that the position of 
‘temporary assistants’ paid so much a day, with neither 
holidays nor sick leave, was regularized and the whole 
conditions of service improved. There are repeated in- 
stances of his own purse being placed at the disposal of his 
colleagues, Carlyle quarrelled with him and was perhaps 
treated with scant courtesy, so it is useless to turn to 
‘Heroes and Hero-Worship’ for a panegyric. But if any 
future Carlyle desires to depict the Hero as Librarian, 
it must be Panizzi, ‘ warts and all,’ who must sit for the 
portrait. 
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SOME POPULAR ERRORS AS TO OLD 
BINDINGS. 


eS) HE market value of first-rate bindings has 
increased very rapidly of late years. Many 
of the minor arts—engraved gems, enamels, 
nielli, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work — 
“NY the essential qualities of which are well 
: known, have become almost common, so 
that collectors are turning with some sense of relief to the 
comparatively novel acquisition of beautiful bookbindings, 
in the critical judgment of which they are comparatively 
ignorant. The most valuable styles which have come into 
the market, for the present, are not very numerous, and 
they are all marked superficially by well defined peculiarities 
of construction and ornamentation, in many of which 
heraldry plays a very important part. It is not likely that 
collectors will ever trouble themselves about the technical 
excellencies of the art of bookbinding itself, and it may be 
fairly assumed that it is the ornamentation alone that they 
will covet, either for its own intrinsic beauty, the fact that 
it is the work of a great binder, or because it comes from 
the library of some eminent person. It may be said, to 
begin with, that the descriptions found in booksellers’ 
catalogues can rarely be depended upon, and it would be 
well for intending collectors to take some trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with those small peculiarities, both of 
material and decoration, which form the line of demarca- 
tion between a priceless original and a contemporary imita- 
tion which may nearly approach it in appearance and 
style, and yet from a market point of view be com- 
paratively worthless. As one branch of this subjeé I 
propose to mention a few of the most flagrant cases in 
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which books are found ascribed to binders or owners on 
insufficient evidence, or in the teeth of facts. These 
bindings must not be confused with fraudulent imitations ; 
but, nevertheless, by appearance and common reputation, 
they enjoy a position to which they are not entitled. 
Thus (1) in the reign of Henry VIII., although there 
were many books bound for him by Thomas Berthelet, 
on which his coat of arms occurs, there were also many 
others, also bearing the royal coat of arms, which were 
not bound for him at all. Large panel stamps were intro- 
duced into England by Netherlandish binders during the 
sixteenth century, and it is difficult to say whether the 
particular stamps under consideration were cut by some of 
these or by English workmen. The commonest of these 
panel-stamps bears the royal coat of England (France and 
England quarterly) ensigned with a crown of incorrect 
form, and having as supporters the dragon of Cadwallader 
and the greyhound of the De Beauforts. At the upper 
part of the panel are two small shields, one with the cross 
of St. George, and the other with the coat of arms of 
London, and in the two upper corners representations of 
the sun and moon. The stamp measures about 43 by 3 
inches. This stamp is usually accompanied by another of 
the same size, in the centre of which is the double Tudor 
rose inclosed between two ribbons, on which are the 
words ; 


* Hec rosa virtutis de czlo missa sereno 
Eternii florens regia sceptra feret,’ 


the ribbons being supported by two angels. At the top 
are the small coats of arms, sun, and moon, as on the 
other panel, and below the rose various binders’ devices 
and initials are found,—J. N., probably standing for 
Julian Notary, J. R. for John Reynes, R. L., G. G., and 
several others. 

Another stamp of upright oblong form, measuring 
about 54 by 34 inches, also bears the royal coat of arms 
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with supporters, the coat ensigned with a crown of proper 
form, and having depending from it two portcullis with 
chains; above the crown is a small double Tudor rose and 
two angels bearing scrolls. The Queens Katherine of 
Arragon and Anne Boleyn both have bindings credited to 
their ownership on the strength of two panel stamps of 
similar form bearing their coats of arms properly dis- 
played, ensigned with a crown of irregular form and sup- 
ported by two winged angels; the ground in these stamps 
has flowers and grasses growing in it, and in the sky are 
two flowers with leaves. All these bindings are in rich 
brown calf or brown sheepskin, and the impressions of the 
stamps, in blind, are often extremely good; they are 
generally considered royal and sold as such, but as a matter 
of faét they are only trade bindings, probably made for 
members of the Stationers’ Company. 

As a kindred error to that which assigns these books to 
the personal possession of English kings and queens, I 
may note that many French bindings are often quoted as 
royal books when they are really only school prizes bear- 
ing the royal arms, probably on the ground that they 
were awarded in a ‘collége royal.’ These bindings are 
generally very coarsely tooled, and moreover they are 
generally in bad leather, and bear somewhere about them 
or in them other marks of their lowly origin. It may be 
taken for certain that all first-rate bindings are bound in 
first-rate leather, and that the gilding and finishing gener- 
ally are of the very highest quality. 

(2.) One of the most important processes in the binding 
of a book is the sewing of the leaves together with needle 
and thread, and Fuller in his ‘ History of the Worthies of 
England’ says of the ladies of Little Gidding, that they 
employed needles to bind their books. It is this state- 
ment in all probability which has given rise to the mis- 
taken idea that embroidered bindings were made at Little 
Gidding. Mary Collet and her sisters bound books excel- 
lently, the sewing, forwarding, and finishing, although 
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bearing clear signs of amateur workmanship, are in every 
way admirable; but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, 
their use of the needle was absolutely confined to the inside 
of the book. When binders, accustomed to use special 
styles in their gold tooling, have made embroidered book- 
covers, it is usually possible to trace the same ideas in the 
threads as appear in the gold, differentiated only by the 
character of the new material. In no single instance, 
among the innumerable English embroidered books of the 
seventeenth century which I have examined, have I ever 
found any approach to Little Gidding forms of decoration. 
I believe there is absolutely no reason for thinking that 
any embroidered book-cover ever issued from the house, 
and if any embroidered book is described in a sale catalogue 
as of Little Gidding workmanship, its authentic history 
should be required before the statement is believed. Several 
of the finest of the Little Gidding bindings are covered in 
velvet and stamped in gold and silver; and as the appear- 
ance of these bindings to some extent resembles embroidery, 
it may be that this resemblance has to some degree helped 
to engender the tradition. 

(3) On the restoration of Charles II., Samuel Mearne 
became royal binder, and introduced a new style, called 
the ‘Cottage’ design, in which the outline of a pointed 
gable formed the principal feature. From 1660 to 1683 
the royal books were bound by Mearne, usually in red or 
black morocco, and on them, besides the distinctive royal 
stamps, are found one or two others, which were copied 
again and again for many years, The most easily recog- 
nizable stamp used exclusively by Mearne himself is that 
of a small bird’s head with a beak like a parrot’s. I do 
not think even his son Charles ever used this stamp. On 
the other hand, there is a small stamp of a pineapple, which 
was certainly used by Charles Mearne, and after him by 
many other binders. Samuel Mearne died in 1683, yet 
many books bearing a much later date than this are com- 
monly credited to him; while for the years during which 
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he was alive booksellers’ catalogues will hardly admit the 
possibility of an English book having been bound by any- 
one else. All this is an injustice to Mearne, whose styles 
and stamps, or very accurate imitations of them, were used 
by other binders for many years after his death. 

(4) Henri II., King of France, was a great lover of 
fine bindings, and so was his wife, Catherine de’ Medici. 
On most of the books bound for these two personages, 
besides their heraldic bearings, are found groups of initials. 
Leonard Limousin, a great enameller of portraits, made 
one of Henri mounted on a horse, the caparisons of which 
are ornamented with a monogram composed of the initials 
H.D.C., which may possibly stand for Henri le Dauphin, 
and Catherine. On another portrait by the same artist, 
representing the Queen, this same monogram appears, 
embroidered on the edge of her bodice, on the sleeves of 
her dress, and also forming alternate links in her necklace. 
I think it very probable that, as Dauphin, Henri used a 
monogram composed of an H and two D’s, This mono- 
gram appears on several of the bindings made for him 
when king, in conjunction with the crowned H, and in 
some cases, without the crowned H. These last may have 
belonged to him before he came to the throne. Before 
his accession Henri used as his device a crescent with the 
motto: ‘Donec totum impleat orbem.’ What I wish to 
point out is that Henri II. may perfectly well have used 
on his books all the marks which are usually considered 
to prove the ownership of Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse de 
Valentinois and Grande Sénéchale de Normandie. 

In the ‘ Bibliothéque Nationale’ are at Jeast two bind- 
ings which were certainly made for the Duchesse, one 
of them bearing her coat of arms, Brézé-Maulevrier im- 
paled with those of Poitiers, and the other her name in 
full, ‘Dianna.’ They are both quite different in style to 
those usually credited to her ownership. I think the safest 
guide in this matter is simply to consider, that if the royal 
coat of arms of France forms the chief decoration of the 
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binding, it was made for Henri himself, and not for Diane, 
however puzzling the monograms may appear. 

(5) One of the greatest binders that ever lived is known 
by the name of Le Gascon. I endeavoured to prove in 
the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Review’ for September, 1g00, that Le 
Gascon really was Jean Gilléde, and if this assumption be 
true it accounts for the strong resemblance between his 
work and that of Florimond Badier, Gilléde’s son-in-law 
and successor. Le Gascon’s style consisted, as a rule, of 
irregular compartments, closely filled with minute pointillé 
work, but he also had another beautiful style in which the 
pointillé work took the form of a cross, the arms of which 
are much spread out. These styles, and numbers of modifi- 
cations of them, were very largely reproduced, especially 
in France and Holland; and all these imitations are freely 
ascribed to Le Gascon himself. Only bindings of books 
printed before 1650 can possibly be by him, and of these 
only such as are quite correct as to stamps, leather, and 
colour, should be associated with the name of the master. 

(6.) Henri III., King of France and Poland, instituted 
the Order of the Saint Esprit, his predecessors only having 
possessed the Order of St. Michael. Forty-two copies of 
the statutes of the Order of the Saint Esprit were bound 
in 1579 by Nicholas Eve, binder to the king. Each of 
these bears the coats of arms of France and Poland with 
the badges of the Order and the royal initials, all on a 
groundwork covered with a semis of fleurs-de-lys and 
flames. The style of this binding is severe and dignified, 
which can hardly be said of the bindings incerti au@oris, 
generally credited to Nicholas Eve. These are generally 
filled with very close gilded work, and are known as fan- 
fare bindings, the essential part of them being the division 
of the covers into compartments, the spaces of which are 
filled up with floral sprays. Fine bindings in this style 
were made for Marguérite de Valois, the historian De 
Thou, and Mary Queen of Scots, and ali these are gener- 
ally put forward as having been bound by Nicholas or 
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Clovis Eve. They are extremely beautiful in themselves, 
and the safest way to judge of them is to take them on 
their obvious merits alone. It is true that there are some 
points of resemblance between some of the stamps on 
Nicholas Eve’s work and some of those on fanfare bind- 
ings, but the resemblance is not close enough to justify 
the assertion that they are by the same hand. 

Besides the pitfalls I have just described, which may, 
perhaps, all be considered fairly obvious, yet another 
danger awaits the collector of fine bindings. This is the 
large and increasing number of actually fraudulent bind- 
ings which are in the market. Some of these are made 
on old plain bindings which are carefully and skilfully 
finished in gold and colours, accurately imitated from old 
models, and a very dangerous feature about them is that 
the longer they exist the more difficult it is to detect 
them. The consideration of these frauds is, however, too 
long to enter into in the present paper. Perhaps at some 
future date I may be allowed to say a word or two about 
them. 

Cyrit Davenport. 
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THE FACULTY LIBRARY. 








QaeEeSSO)HERE has been marked increase in the 
mee ats last ten years in the number of reference 
ae ROSE librarians appointed ; for we have learned 

that no system of catalogues, indexes, and 
4 bibliographies can possibly take the place 
six of personal help. The rapid growth of 
universities has accustomed the public mind to great ex- 
penditures for educational purposes. When Columbia 
University requires over $1,000,000 for its annual ex- 
penses, New York State will be less alarmed at a reason- 
able appropriation for its great library than in the time 
when a million dollars would have been considered a 
princely permanent endowment. All thoughtful students 
have noted the remarkable similarity in development of 
the school and library movements, the library naturally 
following a generation or so behind the earlier school. In 
the United States the tax-supported high-school has 
almost entirely replaced the former prosperous academies, 
just as the tax-supported public library is replacing most 
of the subscription libraries. In each case a few of the 
strongest institutions under favourable circumstances will 
be maintained, but hardly more than enough to prove the 
rule. Modern demands for great equipment and large 
faculties of necessity have brought about the development 
of the few real universities, Columbia, Harvard, and Yale, 
having all recently taken that name. On the other hand, 
many so-called universities and colleges have been com- 
pelled to close their doors. Others have taken a simpler 
and more truthful name, and adjusted their work to new 
conditions and to their more limited income, while each 
year the great universities grow larger and demand more 
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and more for their support. I recall being laughed at as 
an enthusiast or dreamer because, not many years ago, 
while at Columbia, I prophesied that there would be 
within my lifetime four thousand or five thousand students, 
and yet to-day it is safer to prophesy that the number will 
be more than double this, for already a half-dozen institu- 
tions are nearing the five thousand mark. 

Evidently circumstances will force a similar develop- 
ment in libraries. The rapid increase in annual publication 
is making it beyond the capacity of poor libraries to care 
for a large proportion of these books even if they were 
given to them. Even a poor man can buya horse, The 
financial problem is ‘his keep.’ Every book must be 
lodged. It must be shelved, catalogued, inventoried, and 
cleaned. For books wanted only at long intervals it is 
cheaper to supply the demand from a central library by 
utilizing mail, telephone, and express, than to undertake 
to keep the books at hand, just as it is folly for the 
ordinary high-school or country college to offer instruction 
in Russian, Chinese, and various other subjects of human 
learning, for which the students are very ie. Even the 
most economical will not question that somewhere, avail- 
able in case of need,a copy of everything published ought 
to be preserved. This function will more and more go to 
the state and national libraries, and to the great universities 
and the few public libraries at central points, where there 
is sufficient income for this costly work. 

In this limited number of great libraries the com- 
paratively modern notion of the reference librarian is 
bound to develop into what I think we may wisely call 
the ‘library faculty.. One man cannot possibly do the 
reference work for a large library from lack of time, and 
no man since Humboldt presumes to be a specialist on 
all subjeéts. A process of evolution is inevitable. As 
demand and income warrant we shall have reference 
librarians each limited to history, science, art, sociology, 
law, medicine, education, or some other topic, till we shall 
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have in the library, as in the university, a company of men 
each an authority in his own field. Such a corps is ob- 
viously best named a Faculty, and for a library equipped 
with such a staff of specialists I propose the name of 
‘faculty library.” This is another step toward making the 
library the real People’s University. Though these refer- 
ence librarians will as a rule hold no classes, they will be 
available not only personally but through correspondence, 
and with the telephone which is so rapidly becoming uni- 
versal, the smaller libraries depending on the faculty library, 
and individual students, as well as schools and teachers, can 
all readily inquire of the library specialist as to the best 
books to buy, read, or consult for any purpose on any topic. 
This Library Faculty will be the source of our best bib- 
liographies, and, most important, of the annotations 
destined to make bibliographic work of the future in- 
finitely more valuable than the mere collection of titles 
without evaluation. Perhaps some man who recognizes 
the present trend and magnificent possibilities will endow 
such a library and give an object lesson of what it may do 
a generation earlier than would be possible through slow 
natural evolution, retarded by lack of means, instead of 
stimulated by removal of all obstacles, It is certain that 
reference work must be closely divided if it is to be of 
high value. It is also certain that a library faculty can 
do the work much better than the professors in the same 
subjects in the university, because library questions refer 
to the literature of the subject, while the professor deals 
with the subject itself. The work of the university pro- 
fessor is to extend the field of knowledge in his subject, 
to leéture to his classes, and to publish results. The work 
of the library specialist is to know of everything available 
in print in all languages on his subject, and its value for 
different readers and students, so that he shall be the 
best possible adviser as to what to read, whether for one 
seeking a single fact or a student carrying on the most 
exhaustive studies. He must be a bibliographer in the 
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broadest sense. The college professor will naturally know 
much bibliography, and the library specialist cannot be a 
competent adviser without a very good knowledge of the 
subject, but the kinds of work are essentially different ; 
and just as we need both schools and libraries to cover the 
educational field, we need on special subjects college pro- 
fessors and library specialists. Probably the latter will 
combine authorship with their official duties more largely 
than the former, specially compilation, condensation, and 
other literary work most closely allied with bibliography. 
To be sure in both subjects the library is the laboratory of 
the professor ; but the chemist, whose heart is wrapped up 
in research, or whose chief interest is in leéturing, is less 
likely to be the best guide in a library for all possible 
questions in that subject than a man whose whole life is 
devoted to knowing the literature of his subjects in all its 
bearings. Trial and experience may modify more or less 
this general plan ; but one of the great educational institu- 
tions to be developed in this new century is the ‘ faculty 
library.’ 
Me vit Dewey. 
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NOTES ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 
PRINTING-PRESSES INTO THE SMALLER 
TOWNS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
AFTER 1750 TO THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


7h) Y ‘ Notes on Printers and Printing in Pro- 
1 vincial Towns,’ read before the Library 
4 Association, and published with an alpha- 
J. betical table in 1879, is necessarily much 
MY out of date in 1901, and the chrono- 
logical account of ‘English Provincial 
Presses,’ printed in the pages of ‘ Bibliographica’ a few 
years since, finishes with 1750. 

It is thought therefore that the following notes, arranged 
chronologically, to supplement the last-named, may prove 
acceptable, and useful as a table of reference. 

It must be understood, however, that this list represents 
the earliest date of printing, or of its resuscitation, known 
to the compiler; but does not pretend to fix the advent 
of the Press to each particular town for the year under 
which such town is entered. 





W.H. Atinutrt. 


1753. 
Brerwick-on-Tweep. Watts’ Hymns. Printed by R. 
Taylor. [R. A. Peddie.] 
Fatmoutu. A Sermon by Samuel Walker. Printed by 
M[atthew] Allison. [Bodl.] 
PaTINGHAM. Horatii Carmina, &c. Mr. Bromwich’s 
private press? [Bodl.] 
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1756. 


MipptewicH. Bunyan, Solomon’s Temple, 9th edit. 
12mo. Printed for James Schofield in Middlewich, 
1756. [G. Offor’s Auction Catalogue, 1865, No. 
1879. ] 

The Tryal of John Stevenson for Murder. 
Middlewich: Printed by James Schofield. [1759.] 
[Bodl.] 

Mixtsrook, Cornwall. An Advertisement. Printed by 
John Jordaine. {Mr. R. N. Worth.] 

SHoREHAM. The Mitre. A Poem. [By E. Perronett.] 
Lowndes says: ‘ This satire, printed without a title- 
page at a private press at Shoreham, Kent, where the 
author’s father was vicar. It was rigidly suppressed.’ 
[Bohn’s Lowndes.] The copy in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, however, has a contemporary MS. title-page, 
which says, ‘Wrote and printed at London in the 
year 1756.’ 


1757: 


STRAWBERRY Hitt. Two Odes by Mr. Gray. Printed 
at Strawberry Hill, for R. and J. Dodsley, 1757, 
4”. 

The numerous subsequent productions of Horace 
Walpole’s private press at Strawberry Hill are duly 
set forth in the Appendix to Bohn’s edition of 
Lowndes. 

Warwick. A brief description of the Church of St. 
Mary’s in Warwick. Printed by Henry Keating. 
1757. [Bodl.] 

Yarmoutu. ‘ There was a printing establishment here 
in 1757. (Cotton. ] 

In the Norwich Poll-book for 1780 occurs, ‘ John 
March, printer, Yarmouth.” He died at George 
Town, near Washington, U.S.A., June 21, 1804. 
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1759. 

Hatirax. A Treasury of Maxims. Printed by P. 
Darby. 1759. [Bodl.] 

Low Leyton, Essex. Edward Rowe Mores had a 
private press here, and printed Nomina Villarum in 
Com. Berks. Impress. Leytone Essexensium 175g. 
[ Bod]. ] 

PeTERBOROUGH. ‘ This city possessed a press in 1759.’ 
[ Cotton. | 

Jenner (Rev. Archdeacon), Visitation of Hunting- 
don, Disc. by Jas. Smyth, 4to. Peterborough, 1759. 
{ Hotten, No. 2172.] 


1760. 

AsuBy-pg-La-Zoucn. A Sermon Preach’d March 14, 
1760. By J.Garner,M.D. No imprint. Perhaps 
printed at Ashby. [J. P. Earwaker. | 

Wican. Power gives‘ Wigan, Lanc. circa 1760’; but 
no further authority. 

Gessner’s Death of Abel, 6th edit. Printed by R. 
Ferguson. 1780. 


1761. 

Botton. ‘ The art is said to have been practised in 1761.’ 
[Cotton.] In the Poll-book for the borough of 
Lancaster, 1784, occurs, ‘ Benjamin Jackson, Printer, 
son of Paul, Bolton 7’ th’ Moors.’ 

Tamwortu. A True Copy of the Poll . . . Tamworth 

. 1761. Printed by James Sketchley, Bookseller 
in Birmingham and Tamworth. 
Sele& lessons in prose and verse. Tamworth : 
Printed and Sold by B. Shelton. M.pcc.Lxxxv. 
[ Bod]. | 


1762. 


SUNDERLAND. ‘ About the year 1762, Mr. Rowland 
Wetherald settled in Sunderland as a teacher of the 
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Mathematics. . . . He commenced the typographic 
art. About the year 1780, Mr. Graham began the 
Printing business,” [Garbutt’s Sunderland. ] 


1763. 

Brentrorp. A Description of the Gardens and Buildings 
at Kew. Printed and Sold by P. Norbury, near the 
Market-Place (c. 1763). [Bodl.] 

Guitprorp. J. Geere on Games, Plays,etc. Printed by 
C. Martin. [Brit. Mus. ] 


1764. 
CuetmsrorD. ‘ The Chelmsford Chronicle started.’ [N. 
and Q. 3rd Ser. i. 287; 5th Ser. i. 285.] 
SouTHAMPTON. Batt upon Batt: a poem. 8th edit. 
[By Dr. John Speed.] Southampton: Printed in 
the Year 1764. 


1765. 

CuippenHAM. The Self-Commissioned Apostle an im- 
postor. By a Country Curate. Chippenham: 
Printed for the Author. 1765. [Bodl.] 

Poot. Joseph Moore, printer, 1765. [C. H. Mayo’s 
Bibl. Dorset. 188 5.] 


1767. 
BripcewaTeErR. ‘ Bridgwater, Mar. 23, 1767. To be 
sold as soon as conveniently may be A Printing- 
Press,’ etc. [Sherborne Mercury. ] 


1768. 

BirackwEL_ Grance, near Darlington. The house of 
George Allan, Esq., who, about 1768, established a 
private press here. J. I. Brockett issued a catalogue 
of its productions, Newcastle, 1818, 4to., and there is 
a list in the Appendix to Bohn’s edition of Lowndes, 
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Market-Hargsorovucn. A Collection of the Charities 
and Donations . . . . given to the Town of Market- 
Harborough. By Rowland Rouse. Printed by 
William Harrod. mopcctxviti. 8°. [Bodl.] 

Rocuester. The Poll of the City of Rochester. 
Rochester : Printed for Thomas Fisher, Bookseller. 
M.pcc.LxvilI. 8°. [Bodl.] 

‘Mr. Fisher, printer and bookseller, died Aug. 29, 
1786. [Gent. Mag.] 


1769. 
Asincpon, Berks. D.Turner’s sermon. Printed by J. 
Stacey. [Bodl.] 
Devizes. A treatise on the Ananas or Pine-apple. By 
Adam Taylor. Printed by T. Burrough. mpcc.ixrx. 
8°, [Bodl. | 


1770. 

Devonport. Six numbers of a Plymouth Magazine were 
published in 1770, two or three of which were issued 
at Devonport. [R. N. Worth’s Hist. of Devon- 
port. | 

Giynp, Sussex. The Summer’s day, a descriptive pas- 
toral. Glynd. 1770. 4°. [Bodl. imperfect. | 

WantTacGE. Anessay; beinga... reply to... some 
modern Seétaries of Religion. By the rev. Edward 
Kimpton. Printed by T. Austin, Wantage. (1770.) 
[ Bodl. ] 


1771. 

Banbury. ‘This Indenture witnesseth, That John Cheney 
of Banbury, . . . Victualler, doth put himself Ap- 
prentice to John Madegon of the City of Oxford, 
Printer . . . for seven years from Sept. 14, 1771. 
[John Cheney’s grandson told me some years ago that 
this was a sort of mock apprenticeship, his grand- 
father having started printing before. W. H. A.] 

DariinctTon. English rudiments, or an easy intro- 
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duction of English Grammar. By Rev. Matthew 
Raine. Darlington: Printed and Sold by John 
Sadler. Mpccitxx1. 16mo. [Bodl.] 

Or.incsury, Northants. The Rev. B. Bridges, Rector, 
had a private press here in 1771, and printed An 
Essay in Defence of the Philosophy of Scripture, and 
Five Letters to a Friend Relative to Subscription to 
the xxxix Articles. 

Spatpinc. A Collection of Letters and Verses . . . by 
the Rev’d Joseph Mills. Spalding: Printed for the 
Author, and sold by J. Albin. mMpccixxr. 4°. 
[W. H. A.] 

Watton, [near Liverpool?]. The Paradise of the Soul 
. . « by Horstius. Translated in 1720, by T. M. 
Printed for J. Sharrock, Walton, 1771. 12mo. 
[Bodl. | 

WokxincHam. The Berkshire Chronicle. Numb. 256 
Vol. v. Friday, Dec. 1, 1775. Wokingham: 
Printed for, and Published by Trickey, Cruttwell, 
Wheatley, and Co. in the Market-Place. [ Bodl. | 

Woopsripce, Suffolk. ‘R. Loder was a printer here in 
1771. [Cotton.] 

Died, aged 61, Robert Loder, printer and book- 
seller, of Woodbridge. [Gent. Mag., March, 1811.] 


1772. 

Hertrorp. The Hartford Mercury, No. 18, September 
18,1772. [Caxton Exhibition.] Mr. Austin, Printer 
at Hertford, 1774. [W. H. A.] 

Huntincpon. Dr. Charles Dickens’s Plain Narrative. 
Printed by J. Jenkinson, at Huntingdon. 4°. [Bodl.] 

StaFFoRD. The Holy Bible of the Authorized Version, 
with Notes. Stafford: Printed by N. Boden. [Bibl. 
Staff. by R. Simms, 1894. ] 

Wispeacu. A Legacy to his parishioners [anon.] Wis- 
bich: Printed by Edward Ely. mpccixxu. 8°. 
[Bodl. | 
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1773. 

Hincxiey. ‘The first printing-press set up in Hinckley 
was by Mr. William Ward, schoolmaster of that place, 
in 1773. [Information of Rev. W.G. D. Fletcher. ] 
‘ Died, O& 21, 1791. At Hinckley, aged 60, Mr. 
William Ward.’ (Gent. Mag. | 

Wycomse. An Antidote against Infidels. By Edmund 
Ball. Wycombe, Printed by John How, 1773. 8°. 
[Bodl. | 


1774- 

Macc vesFigELD. Sermons. By David Simpson. Maccles- 
field: Printed by T. Bayley. mpccixxiv. 8°. 
[Bodl.} 

MisorneE Port. A Genealogical Account of the family 
of Luttrell. J. Denham: Milborne Port, 1774. 
[Brit. Mus. ] 

Nantwicn. Life of Elizabeth Ashbridge. Nantwich: 
Printed by J. Bromley, opposite the Crown, 1774. 
8°. [Jos. Smith’s Catal. of Friends’ books. ] 

Newsury. A sermon by Rev. Thomas Penrose. New- 
bury: Printed by J. Willis, on the Bridge. Mpcctxxiv. 
4°. [Bodl.] 

Sevenoaks. An Elegy on the Death of Martin Drayson. 
Sevenoaks; Printed by Tho. Clout Jun. mpccixxiv. 
8° [Bodl.] 

Uxsripce. Edm. Ball’s Divine Light Displayed. T. 

Lake. [W. H. A.]} 


1775: 
Boswortu. ‘ Printing was carried on at Bosworth by 
Robert Grimley in 1775. [Cotton]. 
CuesTERFIELD. An Elegy on the Death of G. B. Clarke, 
Esq:, who died Dec. 26, 1774. Chesterfield; printed 
for J. Bradley, n. d. 4°. [Bodl.] Died, lately 
Mr. Job Bradley, printer. [Gent. Mag. Feb. 1798.] 
CrepiTon. ‘It possessed a press in 1775.’ [Cotton.] 
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[c. 1776.] 
FincHLtey common. A Bible in 24mo., printed by 
J. W. Pasham. [Timperley. | 


1776. 

Garinssoroucu. The School of Wisdom, and The School 
of Arts improv’d. Both: Gainsbrough: Printed by 
John Mozley, 1776. 12mo. [Bodl.] J. Mozley 
died May 11,1796. [Gent. Mag.] 

LicurieLD. Needwood Forest. Written in the year 
M,Dcc,txxvi. (By F. N.C. Mundy.) Litchfield: 
Printed by John Jackson. 4°. [Bodl. | 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LymMeE. Willetts (rev. William). A 
Sketch of the Economy of Divine Providence. New- 
castle: Printed by J. Smith, 1776. 12mo. [Simms’ 
Bibl. Staff. | 

WatsaLt. Political lamentations written in 1775 and 
1776. By John Darwall. Printed by the Author. 
4°. [Bodl.] 


1777: 

BucKINGHAM. Stowe: a description of the House and 
Gardens. Buckingham, Printed and Sold by B. 
Seeley. mpccixxvir. [Brit. Mus. | 

Horstypown. J. Toulmin’s Memoirs of Socinus. Printed 
for the Author by J. Brown, at the Portable Printing 
Press, Fair Street, Horsly-down, 1777. 8°. [Brit. 
Mus. | 

KenitwortH. History of Kenilworth Castle. Kenil- 
worth: Printed by S. Thornton, mpccixxvi. 8°. 
[ Bod. } 

Ponterract. J. Lund’s Collection of Poems. [ Brit. Mus. | 


1778. 
Ay.espury. Aylesbury Races. (A poem.) Aylesbury: 
Printed for T. Dagnall, 1778. 4°. [Bodl.] Thomas 
Dagnall died Dec. 12, 1792. [Gent. Mag. ] 
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CuesHunT. An auction hand-bill by John Parnell for 
Jan. 1,1779. Printed at Cheshunt, by T. Baldwin. 
[ Bod. | 

HuppersrFig£_p. Faith in God, and Good works connected. 
A sermon by William Moorhouse. Huddersfield, 
Printed by J. Brook, 1778. 8°. [Brit. Mus.] 
Joseph Brook died in 1829. 

Newark. Book of Common Prayer, by Rev. W. Lewis, 
printed by James Tomlinson. [Mr. J. P. Briscoe. | 

StockTon-on-Tezs. The Choice. A poem. By the 
Rev. Mr. Pomfret. Stockton: Printed by R. Chris- 
topher. mpDccixxvitl. 8°. [Bodl.] Robert Chris- 
topher died July 12, 1819, aged 68. [Gent. Mag.] 


[c. 1779.] 

Newport-Pacne.i. (An advertisment by Mr. Christopher 
Towle.) Newport-Pagnell, Printed by B. Leverett. 
[ Bod]. | 

1779- 

Prescot, Lanc. A Sermon for the General Fast, Feb. 10, 
1779. By T. W. Prescot: printed by Thomas 
Eyres, mpcctx1x. 8°. [Manch. Free Libr. | 


[c. 1780. | 


Bricuton. A Description of Brighthelmstone. Bright- 
helmstone : Printed for J. Bowen, n.d. 16mo. [Brit. 
Mus. | 

Totnes. ‘Walter Cleave is the first Totnesian printer 
whose name is recorded.’ [R. N. Worth, 1879.] 
Pendred gives the name of Salmon in 1785. 





1780. 
DorcuesterR. Thomas Lockett, printer. [Mayo. | 
HeEn.LEy-on-THames. Power (Handy Book about 
Books) gives this date. 
Remarkable extraéts, selected from Peter Jurieu. 
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Henley: Printed by G. Norton. 1790. 8°. [Bodl.] 
George Norton died Feb. 1, 1838, aged 77. 

Hexuam. An account of certain Charities. Hexham: 
Printed and sold by W. Ord, at his shop in the 
Market-Place. 1780. 8°. [Bodl.] 

Leominster. An alphabetical List of the Poll for 
Leominster, Sept. 9, 1780. Broadside. Leominster : 
printed by P. Davis. [J. Allen’s Bibl. Hereford. | 

Newport, Isle of Wight. A view of the Isle of Wight. 
(2nd edit.) By John Sturch. Printed for and Sold 
by the Author in Newport, mpcctxx. 12mo. [Bodl.] 
The printer was probably J. Mallett. 

Tunsripce Wes. The Tunbridge Wells Guide. 
Tunbridge Wells, Printed and Sold by J. Sprange, at 
his Circulating Library. mpcctxxx. 8vo. [Bodl.| 


1781. 
InminsteR. Eliz. Smith’s Life reviewed, a poem. A 
Crocker. [Brit. Mus. | 
Kincssury, Middlesex. [ Power. | 
RicHMonpD, Surrey. A new sketch of civil and eccle- 
siastical history. [Brit. Mus. ] 


1782. 
O.ney, Bucks. Lady Austen, in the Summer of 1782, 


provided the poet Cowper with a small portable 
Printing-press. 


1783. 
Lancaster. Names of the High Sheriffs. H. Walmsley. 
[Local Gleanings. | 
Winpsor. The Windsor Guide. [Brit. Mus.] 


1784. 
HammersMitTH. J. Stanford’s Death of Euphemia 
M******, J. James. [Bodl.] 
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Harwicn. Bare date given by Power. 

Horsuam. A Journal from Bassora to Bagdad. Arthur 
Lee. [Brit. Mus. | 

Jersey. Le Magasin de l’ile de Jersey. M. Alexandre. 
[ Bodl. | 

Reicate. J. Rymer’s Chemical Reflections. [W. J. 
Smith, Brighton. ] 

Wuirtsy. The Whitby Spy. C. Webster. [Bodl.] 


1785. 

Beprorp. J. F. Henington’s Direétory for Bedfordshire. 
Barth. Hyatt. [Bodl. | 

BraprorD, Wilts. John Wingrove’s Hymns. W. Portch. 
[ Bodl. ] 

Braprorp, Yorks. T. Lillie’s Sermon. J. Nicholson and 
Son. [Bradf. Free Libr. ] 

KIDDERMINSTER. Wm. Jesse’s Discourse. N. Rollason. 
[Bodl.] 

RamscatTe. Poems by James Townely. Burgess. 
[Bod]. ] 

Urroxeter, The art of printing was first introduced by 
Mr. (Robert) Richards about 1785. [Redfern’s Hist. 
of U.] R. Richards died 1835. [R. Simms’ Bibl. 
Staff. ] 

Weymoutn. The Weymouth guide. Margrie? [Bodl.] 

John Pendred, in his ‘ London and country printers, 
booksellers and stationers vade mecum,’ a copy of 
which is in the Bodleian Library, locates printers in 
the following towns in 1785: Bishop’s Castle,— 
Griffiths ; Bridport,—Simmons ; Burnley,—Spencer ; 
Carnarvon,—Roberts ; Evesham,—Smith; Fareham, 
—Stubington; Grantham,— Allen; Honiton,— 
Lott; Leek,— Needham; Newington Butts, — 
Wright ; Newton Abbot,—Houghton; Penzance,— 
Vigurs ; Shepton-Mallet,—Cary ; Wells,—Cass, and 
—Evill; Wimborne,—Tory ; Yarm,—Atkinson. I 
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have, however, not discovered local specimens of 
printing so early, although in some cases, the same 
names are well authenticated later on. 


1786. 

Bianprorp. Form of Prayer. (S. Simmonds?) for 
Wm. Sollers. [Bodl.] 

Bripport. The antient coins, a poem. S. Margrie. 
[Bod]. | 

CHELTENHAM. John Smith, M.D. on Cheltenham Waters. 
S. Harward. [Bodl.] Samuel Harward died Aug., 
1809. [ Timperley. | 

GravesEND. The first printing press in Gravesend was 
set up, in 1786, by Robert Pocock. [G. M. Arnold’s 
R. Pocock, 1883. | 


KINGSTON -ON - THAMES. C. L. Moody’s Sermon. 
[ Darling. | 
TEWKESBURY. Many chap-books about this time. 


S. Harward. [Bodl.] 
Wimsorne. M. Applin. [Mayo. ] 


1787. 

Bopmin. James Liddell. [His son, Capt. James Lid- 
dell. 

Beaune: Josiah Wedgwood’s Catalogue of Cameos, etc. 
Etruria: 1787, was probably printed by J. Smith of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. [Bodl. 

KwaressorouGH. Life of St. Robert. M. Broadbelt. 
{ Bodl. | 

Ricumonp, Yorks. F. Blackburne’s sermon. W. King. 
[Brit. Mus. | 

1788. 

BeaminsTER. William Oliver. [Mayo. | 

Bocxinc. J. Mason’s Spiritual songs. Fenno and 
Shearcroft. [Bodl.| 

Crewkerne. S. Rowles’ Reply to Mr. Isaacs. S. Jolliffe. 
[E. E. Baker. | 
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Croypon. Gray’s Elegy, with French and Latin transla- 
tion. [Bodl.] 

PenrituH. ‘It had a printing office in 1788.’ ([Cotton.] 

PerersFietp. W. Jolliffe’s Auction sale. T. Willmer. 


[Bodl.] 
1789. 
CRANBROOK. Hist. account of Cranbrook. S. Waters. 
[ Brit. Mus. | 


Dorxinc. Edwards’ Tables of distance. [Cotton. ] 

South Motton, Devon. ‘ Printing was carried on in 
1789’ [Cotton], by J. Huxtable? who printed ‘ An 
Exmoor scolding’ in 1794. 

Oswestry. Trial of Thomas Phipps. J. Salter. [Bodl.] 

NorTH-SHIELDs. The Musical Miscellany. W. Thompson. 
Bodl. 
Wel Adamson’s Eight Discourses. W. Kelley. 
(W. H. A] 

SroursBRipGE. The Select Spectator. J. West. [Bodl.} 


1790. 

Atnwick. John Catnach, from Berwick, came to Alnwick 
in 1790, where he had been preceded by John Vint 
and still earlier by Thomas Lindsay. ([C. Hindley’s 
Hist. of the Catnach press, 1886.] 


¢. 1790. 

Anpover. The annual assembly. Or the humours of 
Weyhill Fair. T. Rawlins. [Sir W. H. Cope. ] 
BarnstTaPLe. For the information of the ignorant. F. 

Murch. [J. R. Chanter.] Fidelio Murch buried 
Apr. 19, 1794. Grace Murch, widow, buried Feb. 
19, 1795. 
BripGnortH. Play bills. Charles Stanton. First per- 
manent printer, George Gitton. [Hubert Smith. ] 
KirkHam. Description of Blackpool. Henry Moon. 
[Manch, Free Libr. ] 
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Monmovutn. Charles Heath. [ Preface to his Chepstow, 
1821.] Died aged 69. [Gent. Mag. Jan. 1831.] 


1790. 

ConGLeton. Sermon before Freemasons. J. Dean and 
Son. [L. G.] 

John Dean died Od. 22, 1815, aged 52. [Gent. 

Mag. | 

GranTHaM. List of the Aldermen from 1543. W. 
Allen. [Bodl.] 

Loutu. Account of Soc. for Industry. R. Sheardown. 
[Bodl.] 

Marcate. Hall’s Margate Guide. (W. Epps?) [Bodl.] 

Romsey. County Poll-book. J.S. Hollis. [Bodl.] 

SHepTon Matuetr. (Mr. Donne’s Announcement of 
Lectures.) J. Cary. [W. George, Bristol. ] 

Stockport. Original, Miscellaneous Poems. J. Clarke. 
[ Brit. Mus. } 

Supspury. Thomas Gurney’s Poems. W. Brackett. 
[Bodl.] 

Trowsripce. Thos. Twining’s Hist of the Pharisees. 
Abr. Small. [Bodl.] 


1791. 

Biackiey. L. Howel’s Desiderius. W. Harrison and 
Co. [Bodl.] 

Deritenp. Account of Birmingham Riots. J. Belcher. 
[Bodl.} 

Ecuam. Bp. T. Wilson’s Principles of Christianity. C. 
Boult. [W. H. A.] 

Evesuam. ‘ John Agg printed here in 1791.’ [Cotton.] 

Mapecey. Posthumous pieces of J. W. de la Flechere. 
J. Edmunds. [Bodl.] 

NorTHALLErRTON. A. Crosfield’s Hist of Northallerton. 
J. Langdale. [Bodl.] 

Mr. Langdale died, Aug. 1, 1823, in his 72nd 

year. [Gent. Mag.] 
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Wa ttHam-Aspey. (An advertisement.) T. Baldwin. 


[Bodl.] 


1792. 


ATHERSTONE. Married, Dec. 24, 1792, at Manceter, 
Mr. Harris, printer and bookseller, to Mrs. Smith, 
both of Atherstone. [Gent. Mag.] 

Bracksurn. J. Walcot’s Indian convert. J. Water- 
worth. [Bodl.] 

Died, aged 42, Mr. J. Waterworth, printer of the 
Blackburn Mail. [Monthly Mag., Feb. 1800.] 
Cuertszty. The Chertsey Instructor. Edward Dundas. 

[ Bod. | 

CuristcHurcnH. Cotton gives the bare date. 

Epmonton. (Auétion hand-bill of Mr. Erwood.) E. 
Brown. [Bodl.] 

Henpown, and between Hicuoate and Fincuiey. Archi- 
bald Hamilton, printer, died O&. 6, 1792. [Nichols’ 
Lit. Anecdotes. | 

Horncastte. Tom Paine’s medley. J. Weir. [Brit. 
Mus. | 

St. Nzot’s. Died, Nov. 11, 1792, wife of Mr. Sharpe, 
printer. [Gent. Mag.] 


1793- 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. Rev. Nath. May’s Sermons. W. 
McDowall. [Bodl. | 

Braiptincton. The Beauties of Thought. J. Leadley. 
[ Bod. | 

Bury, Lanc. M. Moore's Spiritual Pilgrimage.  R. 
Haworth. [Bodl.] 

Deptrorp. ‘J. Delahoy printed herein 1793.’ [Cotton. ] 

Kincton. J. Lodge’s Introductory hist. of co. Hereford. 
J. Barrel. [Brit Mus. | 

LoucHsorouGH. Bp. R. Watson’s Sermon. Adams 


Junr. [Manch. Free Libr. | 
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Penzance. Andrew Kessell’s Dismissions. C. Fisher. 
[ Bibl. Cornub. | 
Form of Prayer. 1798. T.Vigurs. [Brit. Mus.] 


1794. 

Duptey. L. Booker’s Sermons. J. Rann. [Bodl.| 
Died Jan. 20, 1854, aged 98, John Rann, gent. of 
Dudley. [Gent. Mag. | 

EnrieLp. Rules of the Amicable Soc., Enfield. John 
Poole. [Bodl. | 

Me.tton Mowsray. Form of Prayer for Fast, Feb. 28, 
1794. J.Clementson. [Bodl.] 

Newmarket. Trials of J. and N. Nichols for murder. 
W. Burrell. [Ford MSS. Bodl. vol. 10. | 

Torrincton. N. Collier’s Address. W. Squance. 
(Rev. J. I. Dredge.] 

ToTTenHAM. Particulars of sale at Cheshunt. E. Brown. 


[Bodl.] 


1795- 
AucesTer. James Biggs’ Sermon, Sept. 9, 1795. J. 
Heming. [Bodl.] 
East DereHaM. Sermon to Norfolk Dereham Cavalry. 
W. Barker. [Bodl. ] 
Spitatrietps. A. Larcher’s Remedy for establishing 
peace. R. Hawes. [Bodl.] 


1796. 
Buncay. Rules of Harleston Volunteers. C. Brightley. 
[ Bodl.] 
Burstem. M. Bosanquet’s Christian Guide. J. Treg- 
ortha. [Bodl.] 
Caroirr. Cardiff direGtory. John Bird. [E. H. Owen.]| 
Frome. Cotton gives the bare date. 
Hart Hitt, Cheshire. Dr. T. Percival’s Tales, Fables, 
etc. [Cotton.] 
IT. s 
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Motiv. W. Gurnal’s Y Cristion. W. Codington. 
[Bodl.} 

Retrorp. Mrs. Villars Poems. [H. W. Ball’s Catal. 
1894, No. 134.] 

Rocupate. Articles of Benevolent Soc. J. Hartley. 
[L. G.] 

Tetsury. W. Russel’s Sermon. John Wilton. [Bodl.] 


1797- 

CuatHaM. Jethro Inwood’s Sermon. Ambrose Ether- 
ington. [Bodl.] Married, Nov. 16, 1793. Mr. 
Ambrose Etherington, bookseller, of Chatham, to 
Miss Walker, of Maidstone. [Gent. Mag. ] 

GituincHaM. S. Hannam, printer. [Mayo. | 

Howpen. Historical account of Wressle. James Savage. 
[Brit. Mus. | 

Lymincton. W. Gilpin’s Sermon. J. B. Rutter. [Brit. 
Mus. 

name R. Lyne’s Latin Primer. W. Woodward. 
[Brit. Mus. | 

Ripon. History of Ripon. W. Farrer. 1801. First 
sheets printed 1797. [Brit. Mus. ] 

Tuirsk. Form of Prayer for Fast. William Faw- 
dington. [Bod]. ] 

Weyesripce. T. Bridges’ burlesque Homer. S, Hamil- 
ton. [Bodl.] 

Workincton. M. Saint-Pierre’s Indian cottage. J. 
Richardson. [Brit. Mus.] 


1798. 

Burniey. Works of Flavius Josephus. S. Thornton. 
[Col. H. Fishwick. ] 

Farincpon. [J. Stone’s] History of Faringdon. L. 
Pigott. [Bodl.] 

Heston. Pope’s Essay on Man. T. Flindell. [Bodl.] 

Unverstone. W. Ashburner’s Old Test. for schools. 
[ Power. } 
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1799- 

Aston. Alston Miscellany. J. Harrop. [Bodl.] 

Curpstone. A, Fuller’s Gospel its own witness. J. W. 
Morris. [Bodl.] 

Dartmoutn. A printer named Jackson. [R. N. Worth.] 

Haney. A Packet for Youth. By a Lady. J. Mort. 
[R. Simms’ Bibl. Staff.] 

Honiton. The life of Joseph son of Israel. Spurway. 
[ Rev. J. I. Dredge.] 

Newport, Monm. L. Booker’s Hop-garden. H. P. 
Silvester. [Bodl.] 

Poucunitt. George Nicholson. yop 

St. Austett. S. Drew on Paine’s Age of reason. E., 
Hennah. [Bib]. Cornub. | 


1800. 


ATHERSTONE. J. Chartres’ Sermon. J. Harris. [Bodl.] 

Hircuin. Regulations for Review at Hatfield. J. Bed- 
ford. =z 

Ho tt, Norf. Edm. Bartell’s Observations on Cromer. 
J. Parslee. [Bodl.] 

Ormskirk. The Messiah. As performed at Croston. 
R. Cocker. [Manch. Free Libr.] 

PemsBroke. Genealogical account of Vaux family. W. 
E. Wilmot. [H. Gray.] 

South Suretps. Rollin’s Ancient History. Hiallgarth. 
[W. H. A.] 

We.uiincBporouGH. S. Hodson’s sermon, T. March. 
[Brit. Mus. ] 

W. H. Atinurtrt. 
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THE LIBRARIES OF GREATER BRITAIN 


Proposep FepeRAL Liprary IN AUSTRALIA. 






os HE announcement that the Parliament of 
(RS Xe ev?) the Commonwealth of Australia has not 


ROA lost sight of the importance of a Federal 
BAY Public Library in the new capital, is wel- 





KY as come intelligence to those interested in 
y GD library work. Although no definite scheme 
has yet been decided upon, the Cabinet has decided to 
invite a conference of librarians and others to furnish a 
scheme for the foundation of a Public Library, as well as 
of a Parliamentary Library, and for the collection and 
storage in the meantime of matters of importance, as his- 
torical records of the Commonwealth. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the progress of events, as the Sydney and 
Melbourne Public Libraries both possess excellent collec- 
tions of works, as well as special collections dealing with 
Australasian history and development. Will these institu- 
tions be willing liberally to transfer to the new capital any 
portion of their collections, or will the collection to be 
formed be quite distiné& from either institution? It is to 
be hoped that friction will be avoided, and a representative 
collection of literature formed at the new seat of govern- 
ment, and housed in a building in every way worthy of 
the great Commonwealth. As regards the Australasian 
collection, which will form a feature of the Federal 
Library, the noble offer of Mr. E. A. Petherick will enable 
the library to start with an almost unique collection of 
local literature. Some five years back Mr. Petherick 
offered his collection, gathered together during a period 
of some thirty years, to Sir Edward Braddon, the then 
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Premier of Tasmania and President of the Federal Council, 
who, on behalf of the other Australian colonies, accepted 
the offer. The collection, however, still remains in the 
possession of the donor. The collection comprises books, 
pamphlets, maps, and manuscripts, upwards of seven 
thousand in number, among them being the principal 
collections of early voyages, sets of the publications of 
the Royal Geographical Society, Hakluyt Society, Royal 
Colonial Institute; many rare and valuable works on 
historical geography, and a large number of modern voy- 
ages and travels, By far the larger proportion com- 
prises works on the geography, discovery, exploration, 
aborigines and natural history of Australasia and Polynesia, 
and works illustrative of social, political, religious, and 
literary history of the Australian colonies, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, and forms a library mainly and essentially 
Australasian in character. With so valuable and complete 
a collection of local literature as a nucleus, the Federal 
Library of the Commonwealth should form an attraétion 
to all residents of and visitors to the country. 


Lisrary AssociATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


Librarians in the United Kingdom will welcome the 
first issue of the official organ of the Library Association 
of Australasia, which was founded at a meeting of 
librarians held in Melbourne five years ago. ‘The 
Library Record,’ the title borne by the new publication, 
will prove invaluable to those desiring to follow the course 
of library administration and work in Australasia, and will 
supply a long felt want amongst librarians generally. 
With a Library Association in Australasia, another in 
Canada, another in South Africa, and possibly branches in 
the East and West Indies, the principal literary institutions 
of the British Empire might be brought into touch with 
one another, and views and opinions exchanged which 
would prove of considerable value to all Librarians. The 
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time is undoubtedly coming in the near future when 
such an affiliation of ideas will be brought about, as 
Canada has already followed the example of Australia by 
establishing its own association, and ‘the new South 
Africa,’ when peace and quietness reign within its borders, 
will doubtless not be behindhand in promoting the intel- 
leétual development of the people by establishing Public 
Libraries in the newly-acquired territories, and so necessitat- 
ing the formation of an association of its librarians. Turn- 
ing once again to ‘ The Library Record of Australasia,’ it 
is satisfactory to find that the information contained in it is 
well selected, and of a practical kind. It is edited by 
Mr. E. La T. Armstrong, the well-known Melbourne Pub- 
lic Librarian, and will be issued quarterly. The present 
issue contains a number of general notes, a series of notes 
regarding various libraries of the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand, a correspondence column, and the following 
interesting articles contributed by well-known Australasian 
librarians : ‘ Australia’s First Library,’ ‘ Australasian Li- 
brary Statistics,’ ‘Small Country Libraries,’ ‘The Dewey- 
Decimal System for Small Libraries,’ and a list of books 
issued during the year 1900. 


Pusiic Liprary or SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The Board of Governors of the Public Library of South 
Australia has become the possessor of a gift of excep- 
tional interest and value, His Excellency Lord Tennyson, 
the present governor, having presented to it the original 
manuscript of the dedication to Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, by his father, Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate, of the 
1851 edition of his Poems; His Excellency has increased 
the interest attaching to this priceless gift by furnishing, 
in his own handwriting, one verse the manuscript of which 
was not available. This unique donation has been placed 
in a cabinet containing the books presented by Her Majesty 
to the South Australian Public Library subsequent to the 
death of H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
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LisrarRy OF PaRLIAMENT, New Souto WA Es. 


The very general complaint of want of accommodation 
comes from the Legislative Library of New South Waies, 
where a joint committee of the Library of Parliament has 
come to the conclusion that the existing premises are both 
inadequate as to space, and defective in construction as re- 
gards the necessary protection from fire. In considering 
what improvements could be effected, the committee finds 
that the question has already been dealt with by the Public 
Works Committee in a report on the expediency of ere¢t- 
ing new Houses of Parliament for the State. The report 
of that committee is adverse to the erection of new build- 
ings at the present time, and favours certain additions 
being made to the existing buildings, which it is considered 
would meet the requirements of the Parliament for many 
years tocome. Concerning the condition of the library 
the report states: ‘ The part of the present building most 
unsuited to the purpose to which it is put is the Library. 
There the accommodation is quite inadequate, and as the 
rooms are constructed chiefly of wood, which is affected 
by the white ant, their condition is a source of danger, not 
only to the very valuable collection of books they contain, 
but to the building and its contents generally, as a fire 
breaking out there might lead to the destruction of every- 
thing.’ After making various suggestions for affording 
better accommodation in the present building, the Report 
goes on to state that space may be obtained for the erection 
of a Central Library, as much as possible of which will be 
built of fire-resisting material, the floor and roof being of 
concrete and the walls of brick. In consequence of the 
reported dangerous condition of the premises and in 
view of the necessary concentration and more convenient 
arrangement of the books, the Joint Committee of the 
Library of Parliament regard it as essential that in any 
addition of a substantial character provision should be 
made to accommodate the whole of the Library within a 
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fire-resisting building. They consider that in this respect 
the recommendation of the Public Works Committee 
would prove inadequate for the purpose; seeing that 
substantial additions have been recently made to other 
portions of the Parliamentary buildings, the committee 
urge the necessity of more suitable accommodation being 
provided for the library in the near future, so as to ensure 
the safety of the valuable collection of books, valued at 
£25,000, which it contains. 


CANADIAN LIBRARIES. 


The library of the Historical and Scientific Society of 
Manitoba is making good progress, and getting together 
a good collection of works bearing upon North America, 
and the North-West Territory in particular; 134 
volumes were added to the collection last year, whilst 
large additions were made in the way of exchanges with 
other Societies in all parts of the world. The literary 
ability of many residents and ex-residents of Manitoba is 
seen in such volumes as the following, which have recently 
been published: ‘ Remarkable History of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company,’ by Dr. George Bryce; ‘Lords of the 
North,’ by Miss Laut; ‘Mooswa,’ by W. A. Fraser; 
and ‘The Apostle of the North’ and ‘On the Indian 
Trail,’ by the Rev. G. R. Young. 

The Public Library of Winnipeg appears to have con- 
tinued its work during the year with credit and efficiency. 
Many new books have been added of a high order, both 
in the number of the subjects treated and in the standard 
of the authors chosen. The books added to the library 
during the year 1900 numbered 636. Like many other 
libraries, that of Winnipeg requires more room and better 
accommodation. The people of the city, however, are 
averse to further expenditure for providing a new library 
building. A new library catalogue has recently been issued 
at a very moderate price. 
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Toronto Pusiic Lisrary. 


In the last issue of ‘ The Library’ the question of the 
reduction of the Library Estimates by the Toronto City 
Council was referred to. Further particulars have now 
come to hand, and will prove interesting reading to all 
public librarians, It appears that the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Toronto Public Library notified the City 
Council that it was impossible to carry on and maintain 
the efficiency of the Central Library and its branches in a 
proper manner unless the full amount asked for was passed, 
and appointed a Special Committee to wait upon the Board 
of Control and point out the importance of passing the 
estimates submitted. No attention having been paid to 
the request, the Board of Management of the library 
requested the opinion of the City’s Counsel as to whether 
the Board was within its rights or was exceeding its 
statutory powers, and whether the City Council has the 
right to refuse the balance of the estimates submitted to 
them; but the Board received no answer or opinion from 
the City’s Counsel. Failing to get any satisfaction to their 
communications, the Board instituted legal proceedings for 
the purpose of having its position defined, and compelling 
the payment by the City of the amount struck out of the 
estimates. On December 13th last judgment was de- 
livered upholding the position of the Library Board, and 
directing the City to furnish the balance of the money 
asked for; and although the City served notice of appeal, 
it was subsequently abandoned, and the money paid over 
to the Board of Management of the library. By this 
decision the position of the Board of the library is now 
clearly defined, and no further trouble is anticipated. 

Turning to the work of the library during the year 
1900, it is satisfactory to find that the citizens fully 
appreciate the many advantages which the library affords 
them and its great educational influence upon the com- 
munity. The Reference Library was largely increased, 
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and the number of readers was far in excess of the previous 
year. The section devoted to works relating to the Do- 
minion of Canada has become one of the most important 
in the Dominion, An important addition was made to 
the library during the year by the acquisition of a copy of 
the Canadian ‘ Antiquarian’ from its first issue to date, 
the value of which was considerably increased by the 
addition of many rare plates, original letters, coats of 
arms, and maps, forming a most interesting collection 
bearing upon the history and early years of the Dominion. 
Regarding the general circulation of the library, it is 
pointed out that whilst in any well-conducted library 
fiction of a desirable kind cannot be excluded, and whilst 
the amount of fiction may exceed what the management 
would desire, the fact nevertheless remains that in com- 
parison with Free Libraries in the United States and 
foreign countries, the issue of fiction from the Toronto 
Public Library is much lower than many of the most 
important libraries in other countries, and is slowly de- 
creasing year by year, whilst the circulation of standard 
works on art, history, and science is slowly increasing. 
It is interesting to learn that as the outcome of the 
American Library Association Meeting held in Montreal 
in June last, a Provincial Library Association was formed 
in Canada, of which Mr. James Bain, jun., the Chief 
Librarian of the Toronto Public Library, is the President. 


British CotumsBia Lecistative Liprary. 


Although this library is young in years, it nevertheless 
contains a good collection of literature both of a general 
and local kind. According to the last report of the 
librarian—Mr. E. O. S. Scholefield—it is, however, in 
want of additional accommodation as well as increased 
funds. While an endeavour has been made to obtain, as 
far as possible, representative works in all departments of 
knowledge, special attention has been given to acquiring 
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the Statutes of the Provinces of Canada, of the various 
States of the union, and of the Australasian Colonies, and 
works on local, constitutional, and national history, bio- 
graphy, constitutional law, political and social science, and 
works of reference. An important paragraph in the re- 
port deals with the preservation of the Archives of the 
Province. It appears that there are many valuable State 
Papers in the care of the department, including the des- 
patches of the early Governors of the Colonies of Van- 
couver Island and British Columbia, which fortunately 
were removed from Government House some time before 
its demolition by fire a little over a year ago. Hitherto 
these documents, which are of real historical value, have 
not been classified or arranged in a manner which their 
importance justifies. They are at present stored in one 
of the rooms in the basement of the Parliament Buildings ; 
but this location is stated to be anything but desirable. It 
is suggested by Mr. Scholefield that accommodation be 
provided for them in a fireproof vault, where they could 
be properly arranged and made readily accessible. Careful 
search is to be made for missing papers, and in the event 
of these not being found, an application is to be sent to 
the authorities in England for duplicates, in order that the 
set may be preserved as complete as possible. Special 
attention has recently been devoted to a system of Travel- 
ling Libraries, which is said to be increasing in popularity 
and productive of much good. Twenty libraries have been 
made up, eighteen of which are in use in different parts of 
the Province. General satisfaction has been expressed 
through the librarians as to the selection of books, and 
the system will no doubt be extended to all the principal 
centres. It may be interesting to add, says Mr. Schole- 
field, that British Columbia is the only Province in Canada 
which has inaugurated a system of Travelling Libraries. 
It is understood that the Government of Manitoba have 
been considering the advisability of establishing a similar 
system, modelled on that of British Columbia, while in 
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Ontario the idea has also been mooted. It speaks well 
for the energy displayed by the officials of the British 
Columbia Legislative Library that it should have taken 
the lead in so important an educational innovation. 


Ceyton—Co.tomso Museum Lisrary. 


Such rapid strides have been made by the Colombo 
Museum Library during recent years that an extension of 
the building has become absolutely necessary in order to 
afford relief to its overcrowded collection. Since its 
foundation in 1877 the Library has quite outgrown its 
habitation and for several years past the insufficiency of 
book-room has been continually pointed out by the 
Librarian. Although the Government has recognized the 
necessity for the extension of the building, the money is 
still unvoted, owing to the pressure of more absorbing in- 
terests and claims for public works. A special feature of 
the library is a collection of works bearing upon the 
history and literature of the island, and, according to the 
librarian’s latest report, it stands unrivalled in this respect. 
The books on Ceylon, together with many rare manu- 
scripts, afford invaluable facilities to students of the history 
of the island. Many visitors engaged in special research 
have visited the library, including, amongst others, one of 
the Siamese princes, whose special purpose was to inspect 
a valuable collection of manuscripts presented by the King 
of Burma. Arrangements have recently been made for 
the early issue of Part II. of the Subject Catalogue, and a 
revised Catalogue of Old Manuscripts. 


J. R. Boosz. 
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THE LICENSING OF MONTAGU’S 
‘MISCELLANEA SPIRITUALIA.’ 


Q) HERE are good notices of Walter Montagu 
x and Sir Nathaniel Brent in the ‘ Dictionary 
NGA of National Biography,’ but in neither is 
there any reference to the subject-matter 
WY of this note. 

Montagu was the son of the first Earl 
of Manchester, and became a convert to the Church of 
Rome. On the subject of his change of religion he wrote 
to the gallant Falkland, and letter and reply were both 
printed. Before this he was employed in the negotiations 
that resulted in the marriage of Henrietta Maria, with whom 
he remained on friendly terms to the end. Montagu, asa 
Cavalier partisan, had his share of troubles, including im- 
prisonment and exile. He had the position of commenda- 
tory abbot of Pointoise, and died at Paris in 1677. Like 
his father, the author of ‘ Manchester al Mondo,’ Walter 
Montagu had a taste for literary and philosophical specula- 
tion. Having composed his ‘ Miscellanea Spiritualia,’ he 
wrote a letter to soften the heart of the Licenser of the 
Press. This is printed in Blount’s ‘ Academy of Compli- 
ments,’ and forms an interesting document in the history 
of the freedom of the press. 





A Letter from Mr. Wal. Montagu to Sir Nath. Brent, upon 
his licensing his Book intituled ‘ Miscellanea Spiritualia.’ 


‘Sir, 
‘This hand which hath stood so long before your 
Bar, comes now to accuse itself of a fault, by which the 
Judge, must needs have suffered much from the Offender, 
since the foulness of the Copy, is like to have tryed your 
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patience, more than the worth of the cause can hope to have 
recompenc’d your pains; Wherefore these lines come be- 
fore you to offer satisfaction at least to your Civility, if 
they fail in giving it to your Judgment, and the course of 
my life qualifies me better for civil discharges, than for 
literate satisfactions. You shall then, Sir, receive by this 
a return of much sense of your fair and obliging Carriage 
towards me in the examination of my Papers: wherein I 
must desire you to consider the whole Design, which aims 
solely at Moral Regulations, and does rather decline than 
accept any inducements to Controversial Doétrines; if there 
be any Point so incident to the Subjects, as my Opinion 
must needs appear in some dark light, this may well be 
conniv’d at by so ingenuous a Judg as your self, who can- 
not expect I should dissemble my Principles, though in 
discretion I was forbid to declaim upon them; So that I 
conceive your abilities will make a due difference, between 
what may critically be sifted out, and what does literally 
profess it self; and of this last sort, I presume you will find 
nothing in the whole Work, that has an open face of Con- 
tention or Offence ; Wherefore upon your Animadversions, 
I have changed the looks of such places, as had any ap- 
parent features of Enmity, and have offer'd you such satis- 
faction upon the other Points I have not alter'd, as I hope 
your Candour and dispassionate Temper may admit; Upon 
the opinion whereof, I shall conclude, that if you have 
found, in these my Meditations, more matter promising 
good influencies upon the affections of your Countrey, than 
projecting any dangerous Infusions, you will allow them 
your contribution to that effect I have singly proposed in 
them; In order whereunto my Prayers shall intend the 
supplement of my Pens deficiency ; which the less worthy 
it is of this exposure to the World, the more must it owe 
your patience and civility for your favour to 
‘Sir, 


‘Your most affectionate Servant, 
“W. M.’ 
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The appeal was successful. The fact that Brent dis- 
charged the duties of Licenser is not mentioned by his 
biographer. The ‘ Miscellanea Spiritualia’ deserves a 
somewhat fuller description than it has so far received. 


‘Miscellanea Spiritualia, or Devout Essayes. Composed by the 
Honourable Walter Mountague, Esq. Serd te amavi Pulchritudo 
tam nova et tam antiqua. S* Aug. W. Marshall sculpsit. 
London. Printed for William Lee, Daniel Pakman, and Gabriell 
Bedell, and are to be sold at their Shopps in Fleet-street, 1648.’ 
4°. 405[8]. Printer to the Reader. ‘1 leaf. 


There is a fine emblematic frontispiece in which ‘ Per- 
versus, a ruffling gallant, is contrasted with ‘ Conversus,’ a 
plainly dressed kneeling figure. The first has a label, ‘ Ubi 
Thesaurus ibi Cor;’ and the other, ‘Cor mundum in me 
Deus.” The book is dedicated to ‘Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of France, and Queen of Great Britain.’ In 
this he alludes to the close ties that bind him to the queen, 
and speaks of his ‘civil death.’ 

The book is sufficiently miscellaneous, and handles 
many themes of religious, philosophical, and ethical in- 
terest. ‘* How a good conscience, and a good courtier are 
confortable with one another,’ ‘ Concerning scurrility, or 
foulness of speech,’ ‘Whether to be in love and to be 
devout, are consistent,’ ‘ Of violent solitude, or close im- 
prisonment,’ are amongst the topics. 

The essays end on page 405, and the verso is, 

Imprimatur, 
Na: Brent. 
Junii, 1647. 


The table of errata is prefaced by 


©“ The Printer to the Reader. 


‘Behold a Printer, extraordinary both in his fault, and 
his Confession, who acknowledges the having offended all 
the severall parties of these times, and can think of no 
excuse, unlesse it be, the influence of the erring Planets 
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of this Conjunction, raigning over our Presses and working 
Errata so commonly, either in the matter or the form of 
our Trade; and the piety of the Author, having preserved 
his Pen untainted, the malignity of our Stars hath prevailed 
much upon our Pensils, in miscopying his Pen; Insomuch, 
as the Author is the onely abused person in this new Book, 
who having for some years past, enjoyed no liberty but 
that of his Pen, wee must confesse it a great injury in us, 
to have so often restrained his sense, in this excellent piece 
of spiritual Inlargement, his Prison hath presented the whole 
Nation: For my indulgence from the Author, I will take 
sanctuary in his own charitable Treatise of forgiving In- 
juries: And for my pardon from the Reader, I may resort to 
a contrary pretence, namely, the merit of having been the 
deliverer to him of so over-weighty a Piece of Piety and 
Reason, as may beare a deduction of more sense, than I 
have clipt from it, and consequently the delight of the 
Reader, may well endure the allay of so much pains, as the 
looking often upon my Errata.’ 

There was a long interval before the appearance of the 
second part. 


* Miscellanea Spiritualia: or Devout Essayes : the Second part, com- 


posed by the Honorable Walter Montagu, Esq., Abbot of Nan- 
teul, &c. 


‘1 Tim. i. 16. Ideo misericordiam consecutus sum, ut in me 
primo ostenderet Deus omnem patientam ad informationem 
eorum, qui credituri sunt illi in vitam zternam. London 
Printed for John Crooks, Gabriel Bedell, and Partners ; and are 
to be sold at the Ship in S. Paul’s Churchyard, and at the Middle 
Temple-gate in Fleet street. 1654.’ 

George Thomason has noted ‘ Oétob. 31,’ and has in the 
copy now at the British Museum substituted 1653 for 1654 
as the year. 

This second part is also dedicated to Henrietta Maria, 
and is dated, ‘From Nanteul August 1, 1653.’ There is 
a second dedication or address to the Earl of Leicester. 
There are essays, ‘Whether any inquisition into Divine 
Mysteries be allowable,’ ‘ Of the right use of time,’ ‘ Of 
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the purgation of souls stain’d with Venial sin,’ and similar 
topics. 

Walter Montagu’s style has still some Elizabethan 
echoes mingled with quaint conceits. ‘ The hair of the 
Nazareans, after their Consecration, was accepted upon the 
Altar; and being burnt as a Sacrifice, afforded a sweet 
smelling savour: So what, of itself was of an offensive, 
by a Vow became of a pleasing Odour. The hair in this 
case, signified all the Powers and Faculties of the Brain, 
which took their favour and acceptance, from their dedica- 
tion more than from their intrinsick Dignity. I therefore 
Religiously profess my entering the Temple of these sacred 
Mysteries, as a devoted Nazarean, not a curious Gentile ; 
come to satisfie my Vow, not mine or others’ curiosity in 
speculating the Divine Providence ; and I hope there will 
be no savour of Wine or strong Drink found in my 
Reflections, no fumes of Lightness or Presumption appear 
in this Disquisition: And not being conscious of having 
tasted any forbidden Liquor in this time of consecrating 
my Thoughts, I may soberly expect that these Conceptions 
(which were Devoted as they grew in my Head) may be 
accepted now they are cut off, and thus Offered up under 
the notion of a Vow ; which manner of kindling and in- 
censing them may give my Speculations some good Odour, 
that is not conjecturall to their matter (as productions of 
my Brain) but acquired by this condition, Because the 
consecration of his God was upon his Head.’ ! 

A full biography of Walter Montagu, for which there 
appear to be many materials, would be an interesting 
addition to the portrait gallery of the seventeenth century. 

Witiiam E, Axon, 


* Numb. vi. 7. 
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THE CENTRAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
PRUSSIAN LIBRARIES. 


I. 


4 HE idea of printing a combined catalogue 
Wess ais of the contents of several libraries is, of 
Se course, not a new one. As early as 1651 
Gerard Langbaine communicated to Selden 
“Ry a plan ‘ to have made a classified catalogue 

; of | the Bodleiana, and to incorporate in this 





of its latest manifestations may be mentioned. In the 
last Annual Report of the late Librarian of Congress 
(John Russell Young), it is suggested ‘ that a duplicate 
copy of each card written in any library belonging to the 
Government should be sent to the Library of Congress, 
where a central catalogue would always be maintained’ ;? 
and at the 1899 conference of the American Library 
Association in the College Section the question of co- 
operation in lending amongst libraries was dealt with, and 
Mr. Danforth pointed out how ‘ it would expedite and in- 
crease the efficiency of inter-library loans, if some common 
catalogue . . . could be kept at a central point in the 
States.’* None of these projects, however, has been realized, 
so that the Prussian authorities had to start afresh, when it 


* J. Leland, ‘ De rebus Britannicis colleétanea,’ ed, ii., vol. v. (Lond., 
1774), Pp. 288; cf. also Wood, ‘Athenz Oxon.,’ ed. Bliss, vol. iii. 
(Lond., 1817), col. 448. 

* ‘Library Journal,’ xxiv., 1899, p. 15. 

® ¢ Library Journal,’ xxiv., 1899, cf. 156 seg. 
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was decided to compile a joint catalogue of the libraries of 
Prussia. 

The plan was started by a recommendation of the cele- 
brated historian Heinrich von Treitschke’ that the cata- 
logue-slips of the University libraries should be copied and 
placed in the Royal Library at Berlin. The variety of 
methods employed in these compilations, which are classi- 
fied catalogues, soon made it evident that they must be 
incorporated with one another on-a single system before 
much good could result; and it was seen that, owing to 
the diversity of the existing classified catalogues, this could 
only be effected by an alphabetical arrangement,’ and 
further, that to justify such a colossal undertaking the 
complete catalogue must be printed, that the advantages 
gained might be as public as possible. The organization 
of the task naturally fell to the Royal Library as contain- 
ing approximately two-thirds of the books destined to 
form the Central Catalogue. 

The first scheme evolved was to print the existing 
alphabetical card-catalogue of the library, and send round 
the slip-proofs simultaneously to the eleven libraries con- 
cerned, that they might signify what books they also pos- 
sessed, and add to it such of their books as did not appear. 
Then, it was thought, the successive portions might be 
printed off. This involved, of course, the locking up of type 
for long periods, and extensive and costly alterations in the 
slip-proof. Moreover, there was no uniformity of practice 
even in alphabetical arrangement among the libraries con- 
cerned. Again, this scheme would commit its promoters 
to the publication of the Catalogue in book-form,’ which 
did not seem altogether desirable in view of possible sales. 
The example of the British Museum Printed General 


* ¢Preussische Jahrbiicher,’ liii., 1884, p. 491. 

* See Macfarlane, ‘ Library Administration’ (Lond., 1898), p. 113. 

* Mr. James L. Whitney has recently contributed a valuable article 
on this subjeét: ‘ Considerations as to a printed catalogue in book-form 
for the Boston Public Library’ (Paper read before the last A, L. A. 
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Catalogue was adduced, of which, though it is, to use 
Dr. Garnett’s! own words, ‘ the register of almost all the 
really valuable literature,’ only some forty copies have been 
sold, and of these only about ten to the Continent. 

For these reasons, among others, it was arranged, _ 
visionally, to prepare the manuscript and leave the form 
in which it should be printed to be settled later. 


II. 


So much being settled, it would be necessary to send 
round each portion of the card-catalogue of the Royal 
Library on a Rundreise to all the libraries in succession, 
who would, as before, signify which books they possessed, 
and add titles of those not appearing in the list but to be 
found in their own collections, The latter portion of the 
task would obviously = less and less as the work passed 
through the hands of the successive librarians, and each 
portion, on reaching the end of its journey, would be prac- 
tically ready for printing. Under the earlier plan, of 
course, there would still be left the laborious task of com- 
paring and checking the returns. Unfortunately several 
circumstances counterbalance these advantages. In the first 
place, the alphabetical card-catalogue of the Royal Library, 
although secondary to the catalogues in book-form, is never- 
theless not infrequently employed as a last resource, and is 
essential to the proper working of the library. It might have 
been possible to send it in successive small portions to be 
printed; but, as the circular tour would take thirty days, it 
would be necessary to have at least thirty portions in cir- 
culation at once, if no time was to be wasted, and such a 


conference, ‘ Library Journal,’ xxiv., 1899, C. pp. 8-13; forms also 
part of the Annual Report of the Boston Public Library for 1898-99. 
He comes to the conclusion: ‘I think that such an undertaking would 
be unwise.’ 

* «Essays in Librarianship and Bibliography ’ (Lond., 1899), p. 84. 
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gap in the Catalogue was impossible. The cards, again, 
were too small to allow of the necessary marks indicating 
the presence or absence of each book in each of the co- 
operating libraries. There was no help for it but to make 
a fresh copy of the Royal Library’s catalogue, comprising 
some two million slips, the only consolation being that this 
gave opportunity for a certain amount of correction. It 
would, of course, be unnecessary to delay the starting of the 
operations till the whole should have been copied. 

At this point occurred a further difficulty: the Royal 
Library could not find room for the half-dozen people 
employed on the copying, to say nothing of the bulky 
card-catalogue projected. Accordingly the management 
of the scheme was resigned by the library into the hands 
of a Commission, comprising the representatives of library 
interests in the Ministry of Education, the Dire¢tor- 
General of the Royal Library, and the Director of the 
largest University library (Gottingen), and this was housed 
in the Dorotheenstrasse, a few minutes’ walk from the 
Royal Library. 


III. 
SysTEM OF ARRANGEMENT OF THE CATALOGUES. 


The system of arrangement of the book-titles would, it 
might be thought, require no discussion, as in 1892 there 
was issued, for the benefit of Prussian libraries, a set of 
uniform ‘ Instructions for the compilation of an alpha- 
betical slip-catalogue,’ ' containing instructions for making 
entries for the author-catalogue. The arrangement of the 
headings was left, however, entirely to their own dis- 
cretion, with the result that might have been expeéted— 
no two author-catalogues showed absolute uniformity. 


* Printed in the ‘ Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen,’ vol. ix., 1892, 
pp- 172-179. 
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For instance, whoever reads at the Royal Library in 
Berlin has been accustomed to find ‘ Early English Text 
Society” under S; when he goes to Breslau he finds it 
under T, while at Bonn he is surprised to see it placed 
under E. In Germany such inconsistencies are particularly 
objectionable, as the most influential library-readers are 
University professors and students, whose work necessitates 
their migrating from place to place more than is customary 
in England. Librarians, too, are more often sent from one 
post to another. So the times were ripe for reform, even 
before the Central Catalogue was planned. 

The Commission appointed to carry out the new scheme 
had an excellent basis to go upon in Dr. Dziatzko’s 
deservedly popular Breslau code,’ and help not to be 
despised in other German and foreign cataloguing rules 
and treatises, so that they were in a much better position 
than Panizzi and his co-workers more than sixty years 
ago. The result of their labours appears in the ‘ Instruk- 
tion fiir die Ordnung der Titel der alphabetischen Kata- 
loge.’® Whether these will possess the vital energy dis- 
played by Panizzi’s rules only the future can show. 

Not only the arrangement, however, but the internal 
structure of the titles were modified by the Commission 
from the prescriptions of the ‘ Instruction’ of 1892. Here, 
too, the projected Central Catalogue was only the final cause 
of change. No one who is acquainted with the history of 
cataloguing is unaware that 1892 was a period of reaction 
against careless and incomplete titles. The ‘ Instruktion’ 
of that date inclined to the other extreme, requiring entries 
that would be appropriate in a bibliography, but were out 
of place in a catalogue. Since that date the tide has again 
retreated, which explains the necessity for revision after so 


' «Instruction fiir die Ordnung der Titel im alphabetischen Zettel- 
katalog der Kgl. und Univ.-Bibliothek zu Breslau.’ Berlin, 1886. 

* Part 3 of ‘Instruktionen fiir die alphabetischen Kataloge der 
preussischen Bibliotheken und fiir den preussischen Gesammtkatalog. 
Vom 10. Mai, 1899.’ Berlin, 1899. 8vo. 
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short an interval. Asinstances of the requirements of the 
new ‘Instruktion,’' we may mention that the adherence to 
typographical peculiarities, such as the use of i for j, 
u for v, and vice versa, is done away with; so also 
the counting of separate illustrations, maps, and portraits ; 
the pagination is only to be given in the titles eute in 
one volume. Herein perhaps the co-operating libraries 
will find some compensation for the extra work involved 
in their share of the Central Catalogue. 


IV. 


A curious feature of the Catalogue is that before it had 
well begun precautions had to be taken against its becoming 
obsolete by the accession of new titles while the portions 
of the Catalogue are on their Rundreise, a process that 
begins on the day after the first portion leaves the Royal 
Library, and becomes each day more marked. To remedy 
this by inserting the accession titles when the work was 
finished would impair the value of the Central Catalogue 
during the many years required for its completion, would 
take whole years to effect, while the fresh accessions would 
create the same difficulty as before. 

The remedy was found in the weekly Accessions-Cata- 
logue,? which the Royal Library at Berlin has published 
since 1892. This accessions-catalogue is distinguished by 
the promptitude of its appearance, generally not more than 
a week elapsing between the purchase of books and the 
sending out of the printed titles, a rate of speed quite un- 
rivalled elsewhere, and only attained by the titles being 


* «Instruktion fiir die Aufnahme der Titel des alphabetischen Zettal- 
katalogs,’ forming part 2 of ‘Instruktionen fiir die alphabetischen 
Kataloge der preussischen Bibliotheken und fiir den preussischen 
Gesammtkatalog. Vom 10. Mai, 1899.’ Berlin, 1899. 

* ©Verzeichniss der aus der neu erschienenen Litteratur von der 
K6niglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin erworbenen Druckschriften.’ 
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printed before the books to which they refer are placed on 
the shelves, so that the press-marks have to be added sub- 
sequently by hand. Besides this prompt publication, the 
Accessions-Catalogue of the Royal Library of Berlin pos- 
sesses a further advantage, as representing the acquisitions 
of a library with funds at its disposal for the purchase of 
books amounting to 150,000 marks as compared with the 
16 ,ooO—4 2,000 marks of the different University libraries, 
none of which, by the way, is in the habit of specializing 
in any one direction more than another. Thus, both by 
the promptitude of its publication and its extensive char- 
acter, the Berlin Catalogue constituted in reality an Ac- 
cessions-Catalogue of new books for all the other Prussian 
libraries, in which they seldom failed to find all their 
accessions chronicled. 

From the beginning of 1898 this Catalogue had been 
extended so as to show the acquisitions of the University 
libraries as well. The current numbers of this publica- 
tion do not show, as a rule, in which of the University 
libraries each book may be found,” but the year’s books 
are numerated throughout and a ‘ Local Index’ at the end of 
the year gives the desired information. (This is the plan 
proposed half a century ago by Jewett for his General 
Catalogue of Public Libraries in the United States, and 
adopted since 1886 by the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale 
at Florence for the ‘ Bolletino delle publicazioni Italiane.’) 
In order, however, that at least one library may be indicated 


* Under the title: ‘ Verzeichniss der aus der neu erschienenen 
Litteratur von der Kéniglichen Bibliothek in Berlin und den Kgl. 
Preussischen Universitatsbibliotheken erworbenen Druckschriften.’ 

* Contrary to the practice in existing combined catalogues : (1) ‘ Bol- 
lettino’ delle opere moderne straniere acquistate dalle biblioteche 
governative del regno d’ Italia, 1886-93,’ published also from 1898 by 
the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele at Rome ; (2) ‘ Sveriges Offentliga 
Bibliotek . . . Accessions-Katalog,’ published since 1886 by the Royal 
Library at Stockholm ; (3) ‘ Université de France. Bibliothéques 
universitaires ... Liste alphabétique des nouvelles acquisitions,’ pub- 


lished since 1893-94 by the University Library of Montpellier. 
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in which each book may be found, the name of the pos- 
sessing library is signified in the few cases where a book 
is added to one of the University libraries and not to the 
Royal Library. 

The existence of this Catalogue and its Index solves 
at once the problem of the accessions to the Central 
Catalogue as far as newly published books are concerned. 
The titles of older books acquired during the compilation 
of the Central Catalogue are, of course, not touched by any 
of the arrangements hitherto described, and cards for them 
are sent by each library straight to the central office. 
Other methods may have to be adopted for these accessions 
when the Central Catalogue is printed, but by that time 
much water will have passed under the bridges. 


X. 
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MECHANICAL BOOK-CARRIERS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


AMEN 
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RJHE following account of the mechanical 
system employed for the transmission of 
3 books employed at the Congressional 
Library, Washington, is by Mr. Bernard 
Kony R. Green, an American engineer whose 
m6 eminence in his profession has procured 
for him the superintendence of the construction and main- 
tenance of that great institution. It was prepared at the 
instance of the Chief Librarian, Mr. Herbert Putnam, 
most kindly acting upon a suggestion from the present 
writer, conveyed through a distinguished authoress resident 
at Washington, Mrs. Olive Logan. There was, however, 
no idea of requesting the elaborate illustrations which 
accompany the paper, and they must be regarded as pro- 
ceeding entirely from the unsolicited kindness of Mr. 
Putnam and Mr. Green. 

These illustrations, which add so greatly to the value of 
the paper, will, it is hoped, no less than the paper itself, 
serve to acquaint English librarians with the extraordinary 
completeness and ingenuity of the mechanical system 
adopted for book-carrying purposes at the Library of 
Congress. It was generally understood that books were 
brought to the reading-room by machinery, but it may 
not have been always realized that, to meet the demands 
of senators and representatives, they are actually trans- 
mitted by mechanical power to the Capitol itself, a distance 
of about three quarters of a mile. 

Among the reflections which naturally occur in consider- 
ing this feat of ingenuity, one of the first is the great ad- 
vantage of working upon a tabula rasa, The Washington 
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system could not, probably, be brought into operation in 
any of the European libraries now existing, inasmuch as 
their architectural conditions would be incompatible with 
such an arrangement. At Washington, librarians and 
architects having an entirely free field, it was possible to 
construct the library as a whole, and provide for every 
detail from the first. This is a powerful illustration of the 
importance of exercising the utmost forethought in planning 
libraries. If the arrangements here described had come as 
an afterthought, it would have been too late to introduce 
them. 

This prevision should always be exercised, even when 
there may appear no immediate prospect of its being re- 
quired. It is impossible to predié&t the development of a 
library. There are probably but few libraries in the 
British Isles which are not suffering, or likely to suffer 
from deficiency of space, and few of these where the evil 
might not have been mitigated had forethought been exer- 
cised at the beginning. 

A more striking lesson still is the alliance between 
science and literature. Science cannot dispense with litera- 
ture—access to a good library is one of the first conditions 
of the equipment of a scientific institution. But neither 
can literature dispense with science, and least of all litera- 
ture in the form of libraries. It is becoming more and 
more an urgent problem how to enlist science, and specially 
mechanical science, in the service of the librarian, more 
particularly in the provision of space for books, and in 
such devices for expediting and facilitating work as those 
which have been so brilliantly put into operation at 
Washington. In this direction, Britain, generally speak- 
ing, can only hope to follow America, oA except in the 
future, when libraries shall have been constructed upon a 
comprehensive plan from the very first, she can hardly do 
even so much. But science is able to render the most 
valuable aid to the librarian in departments unconnected 
with architecture. Numerous applications of scientific 
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processes to library work have probably not yet been 
thought of; others, whose utility has long ago been pointed 
out, have not been employed as they ought to have been. 
Except at Oxford, no endeavour has yet been made to 
make photography a part of the everyday work of a 
library. No library has yet abolished the delay and in- 
convenience experienced in supplying readers with books 
by the simple expedient of a printing telegraph. English 
librarians may yet lead the world in such improvements, 
but they have little time to lose. 

It is almost needless to observe that the system of trans- 
mitting books is by no means the only remarkable feature 
in the Library of Congress, but that its construction and 
administration abound with details which may be studied 
with advantage. These do not, of course, come within 
the scope of the present paper. 

An essay ona mechanical subject must inevitably be full 
of technical terms, It will be useful to add explanations 
of some of these from the ‘Century Diétionary.’ 

Sprocket-wheel.—A wheel in which there are radial pro- 
jections that engage the links of a chain passing over it. 

Sheave.—A grooved wheel on which a rope works. 

Idle-wheel.—A wheel placed between two others for the 
purpose of transferring the motion from one axis to the 
other without change of direction. 

Gudgeon.—Used as equivalent with ¢runnion, which is 
defined as ‘ one of the cylindrical projections from the side 
of a cannon which support it on its carriage.’ Smollett’s 
Commodore Trunnion will be remembered. 

Woodcuts of the ‘ sprocket-wheel ’ and ‘ idle-wheel’ are 
given in the ‘ Dictionary.’ 


R. GaRNeEtTrT. 
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DEscRIPTION OF THE CARRIERS, 


The two main book stacks of the Library of Congress 
are wings of the reading-room, one to the northward and 
the other to the southward. Each is in nine stories or 
stack tiers, beginning two stories below the level of the 
reading-room floor, each story being 7 feet in height. 
Direétly beneath the lowest floor is the cellar or sub-base- 
ment of the building. 

The exterior of the reading-room structure being 140 feet 
in diameter, the length of each stack nearly 112 feet, with 
a height of 165 feet, a pair of automatic book-carrying 
machines was devised and included in the general con- 
struction of the building. One of these machines operates 
between the delivery desk in the centre of the reading- 
room and the several decks of each stack. At the same 
time a carrying machine of a different design was pro- 
vided to operate between a station immediately beneath 
the floor of the reading-room and a station in the United 
States Capitol, through a subway in the intervening 
grounds. 

The book stack carrier consists of a pair of endless 
sprocket chains running parallel 20} inches apart, driven 
quietly by a 14 horse-power electric motor belted through 
a train of pulleys to a pair of sprocket wheels engaging 
the chains, which generally run on on smooth faced 
sheaves. The driving gear is located under the centre of 
the stack in the cellar, under the immediate control of 
the engineer, and out of sight and hearing of persons 
above. 

The speed of the pair of carrier chains is about 100 feet 
per minute, and the length of each endless chain loop is 
about 430 feet, being 860 feet of chain in the loop. The 
course of the carrier lies wholly in a vertical plane, and 
extends from a pair of overhead sheaves 8 feet above the 
reading-room floor, vertically downward to the cellar, 
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thence horizontally below the ceiling to the centre of the 
book stack, thence vertically to the top of the stack to a 
pait of overhead sprocket sheaves at that point, whence it 
returns by a parallel route. The motion is continuous 
throughout the day without stop or change of speed. In 
the two vertical portions of the course, namely, that at the 
reading-room and that in the stack, the chains hang freely 
from the top sheaves, but on the intermediate horizontal 
run they are sustained on a straight line of 10-inch idler 
sheaves 6 feet apart. 

At equal intervals along the chains 18 book trays are 
hung between and attached thereto by gudgeons or 
trunnions so located that the trays may hang vertically at 
all points of the course. For this purpose the overhead 
sheaves at the extremities of the chain loop and at the two 
right-angle changes in its direction in the cellar are of 
sufficient diameter to permit the suspended trays to pass 
clear of the shaft connecting the pair of sheaves at each of 
these points. The trays are largely of aluminium for 
lightness, and have solid backs and ends. The bottom 
consists of a horizontal set of parallel brass fingers § inch 
apart attached to the back of the tray and extending to 
the front where they are turned up about 14 inches to 
prevent a book from slipping off anywhere along the 
route. In this form the tray bottom may readily pass 
flatwise through similar sets of teeth or toothed racks 
located at the terminal station in the reading-room and at 
each deck in the book stack. At each station in the stack 
are two such toothed racks, one at the departing and the 
other at the arriving part of the chain, for the automatic 
delivery and taking on of books. In the reading-room 
these two racks are both at the descending part of the 
chain. Here the book is sent off by being automatically 
dropped from a sending rack into the tray as it moves 
downward. The sending rack is just below the receiving 
rack, and therefore slopes inward toward the carrier, while 
the other slopes outward to the receiving box. As all the 
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operations of taking on and delivering of books occur in 
the two vertical portions of the route, a pair of planed, 
vertical, stationary, iron guides are located therein, which 
are engaged by the trays through lubricated metal grooves 
on their sides, by which they are guided rigidly in their 
course. 

The capacity of the tray is the equivalent of a quarto 
about 34 inches thick. As the tray arrives its freight is 
automatically combed off, so to speak, and slid into a 
softly padded box, whence the volumes are handed by the 
attendant to the reader, or returned to the shelves as the 
case may be. 

The mechanism by which automatic handling of books 
is accomplished lies in a set of ten spurs in the back of 
the tray, so arranged that the proper one to engage with 
a corresponding spur at the delivery station may be 
thrown out when a book is taken on, leaving all the rest 
in their sockets out of the way. The tray thus travels 
freely to its destination where the spur engages with a 
corresponding stationary one, draws it down and thus 
actuates an outwardly inclined toothed rack, which tilts 
under the tray, picks off its contents without checking its 
speed, and slides them into the receiving box. At the 
same time the spur on the tray is automatically thrown 
back into its socket. The setting of spurs in the reading- 
room, by which delivery at the desired stations in the 
stacks is determined, is accomplished by means of a hand 
crank on a dial containing the several station numbers, 
which sets a small roller so as to thrown out the cor- 
responding spur on the back of the tray as it passes by. 

Sending books from the stack to the reading-room is 
done by placing them on a toothed, flat rack, which is 
made to slide horizontally over the next arriving unloaded 
tray, the toothed bottom of which passes up through the 
rack and picks off the book or books, the rack auto- 
matically returning to its place out of the way. 

The average time of travel of a tray either way be- 
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tween reading-room and stack is about two and a half 
minutes. 

It is obvious that the capacity of this carrier may be 
greatly increased by adding to the number of travelling 
trays distributed along the chains. 

The carrier to the Capitol consists of a flexible, endless, 
wire cable five-eighths of an inch in diameter, running 
over large sheaves at either extremity of the route, and 
having attached to it at two opposite points a grooved 
trolley which runs between a pair of flat iron rails parallel 
to each other and to the cable throughout its whole 
course, including that under and over the sheaves before 
mentioned. To each of these two trolleys is hung a 
carrier large —_ to hold a bound volume of news- 
papers or pouch of equivalent capacity, and formed of a 
series of deep parallel hooks similar to the hanging human 
hand with the fingers turned upward. The ends of the 
carrier fingers reach up to the top, and the carrier con- 
stantly travels in an upright position. An article in it is, 
therefore, delivered as it moves downward at either 
terminal station, through an inclined toothed rack similar 
to that in the book stack carrier above described, and 
takes on in its upward motion a large volume or pouch 
placed in a stationary holder constructed like the carrier, 
the fingers of which pass between those of the holder. 

The machine is driven by a wire cable through a belted 
gear on the cellar floor of the Library Building, actuated 
by a 24 horse-power electric motor. By means of a push 
button control the carrier is quickly started and stopped 
at the will of the library attendant. The driving gear 
possesses a fast and slow motion of 600 feet and 7¢ feet 
respectively per minute, automatically controlled by the 
carrier so that the slow motion obtains while the carriers, 
when at the terminals, are passing over and under the 
large sheaves, and the fast motion when they are well 
clear of these sheaves and starting off on their long run 
through the subway. 
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The general location of the stack book carriers is illus- 
trated in the accompanying copy of the original tentative 
drawing, and the principal details of both the stack and 
Capitol carriers are shown in the six accompanying flash- 
light photographs. 

Both machines are of original design. The generic 
scheme for that for the stacks, as shown in the drawing, 
was by the writer; but the automatic mechanism of the 
trays was invented by the Miles Pneumatic Tube Company, 
of New York. The carrier to the Capitol was invented 


by George Miles, of Boston. 
BernarD R. GREEN. 


NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Book Stack Carrier, A Stack-Station (7th tier). 

A. Carrier on its way upward, 

B, Sending i:ack, which is drawn horizontally to right by first arriving 
empty tray (carrier) from below picking off volume or volumes 
placed on it for the Reading Rooms, 

c. Pneumatic message or ticket tube to Reading Room, 

2. Book-Stack Carrier. A Stack-Station, Another View, 

a. Carrier on its way downward. 

B. Receiving rack on rocker cranks by which it is tilted inward under 
arriving tray having on it books to be delivered at this station, 

3. Book-Stack Carrier, Horizontal run in cellar. 
This should be held up so as to be looked at from below. 
4. Book-Stack Carrier. Reading Room Station. 
Receiving tray, which stands on floor and reaches up to a, removed 
to show the receiving rack, Cc, and sending rack, D (both stationary). 
B. Carrier on its way downward. 
Stack-station crank and dial (for nine stations) on side of casing 
Opposite £. 
5. Carrier to the Capitol, Driving Gear. 
Driving gear in cellar of library just beneath terminal seen in the 
other view. Horizontal run seen disappearing to the left. 

a, Carrier passing to left on way under > ang thence upward, over 
upper sheave seen to left of a in the other view, thence downward to 
smaller sheave at left in this view, thence off to left on horizontal 
way to tunnel—to Capitol. 

6. Carrier to Capitol, View of Terminal. 

a. Carrier moving upward over sheave, departing for the other terminal. 

B. Receiving rack slanting into receiving tray or box, 

c, Sending rack just below, whence carrier, on its upward way, takes on 
large volume or pouch of small ones. 

7. General View of Building, showing course of journey of the carrier from 
top of Book-stack to the Reading Room. 
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Wen) OS) MONGST the leading men in the city of 
7, Oe) London in the days of Henry VIII. was 


Thomas Lewen, ironmonger. In 1535 
he was master of his Company, and in 
AAR 1537 was elected one of the sheriffs for 
gee be) the city. His will is in the Registers of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (30 More), and the 


at Chippenham, in the county of Bucks. He left a bequest 
to the poor of Burnham in the same county, and a legacy 
to the Provost and Fellows of the College of ‘ Eyton’ 
(Eton). He also left a bequest of certain property in 
London to establish almshouses for four poor freemen of 
the Company of Ironmongers, which is now worth about 
£40 ayear. He also by his will left legacies to the fol- 
lowing persons: Thomas East, godson and kinsman ; 
Henry East, his wife’s godson; Agnes Bold and Margaret 
East, cousins; David Moptyd, a kinsman; Agnes Moptyd 
and William East, ironmonger. 

The Inquisition Post Mortem is unfortunately in a very 
bad state, the most important part being destroyed; but 
from what remains, it appears that the testator’s brother 
William had five daughters, Agnes, Joanna, Mary, 
Thomasine, who married Henry Moptyd, and Margaret, 
who married an East. 

The families of East, Bold, and Duffield were settled in 
the neighbourhood of High Wycombe in Bucks. In 
Subsidy Roll ($$) for that county in the 10 Henry VIII. 
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occur entries under ‘ Radenage,’ William Est (xls.); 
under ‘ Magna Marlowe,’ Tocherne Bold (xls.). 

Again in a later Roll, 14 Henry VIII., are the follow- 
ing entries, under ‘ Radenage’: William Est in goods, 


eee 


Under ‘ Falley’ (i.e. Fawley): Henry Est in goods, 
xls.; John Est in goods, xls. 

Under ‘ Turfyld’ : William Est in goods, x/i; Thomas 
Est in goods, vii. 

There is also in the P. C. C. (25 Rutland) the will of 
Richard East, of West Wycombe, in the county of Bucks, 
yeoman, who mentions a brother Thomas, and also nomi- 
nates as overseer a Robert East, ironmonger, of London. 
This will was proved on the 27th April, 1588. 

There is also in the P. R. O. a series of documents 
relating to a suit (Chan. Proc. Eliz., Ec., p. 16, 38), 
dated 1594, in which a Thomas Easte, of West Wycombe, 
in the county of Bucks, is mentioned, and he states that 
he was brother of Robert East, who lived at Burford, in 
the county of Oxford, mentioned in the suit, and who 
died without issue. 

To which of these families the Thomas East belonged, 
who is mentioned in Lewen’s will as ‘godson and kins- 
man,’ I have not been able to find out, but I am convinced 
that he was identical with the Thomas East who was in 
business as a printer in the city of London, in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, who printed many curious 
books, and was in addition an important printer of music. 
I think this is put almost beyond doubt by the fac that 
amongst his apprentices is found the David Moptyd whose 
name was associated with his in the will of Thomas 
Lewen, and who was the son of Henry Moptyd, of 
London, ironmonger. 

The first record found of Thomas East, the printer, in 
the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, is that of his 
taking up his freedom on the 6th December, 1565. He 
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had probably then served the usual term of apprenticeship 
of seven or eight years. His first book-entry occurs 
between July, 1566, and July, 1567 : 

‘Recevyd of Thomas Easte for his lycence for prynting 
of a boke intituled the “ conqueste of synne. Wherin ys 
lamented the synfull estate of this present age.”  iiijd.’ 
(Arber’s ‘ Transcript,’ vol. i., p. 338.) 

No copy of this first production of Thomas East’s is 
now in existence. Soon after this he seems to have entered 
into partnership with Henry Middleton, the son of 
Thomas Middleton, who took up his freedom on the 
17th of February, 1567. They set up in business in 
Fleet Street, near to St. Dunstan’s Church, a provokingly 
vague address. One of their earliest productions is pre- 
served to us, a dumpy little volume measuring about 
three inches in height by an inch or more in thickness. 
It was the work of one of the foremost medical men of 
the day, Doétor Thomas Phaire or Phaer, and has as its 
title, ‘ The Regiment of life, Whereunto is added a 
treatise of the Pestilence with the Booke of Children.’ 
The title-page is ugly, and the text, which is printed in 
black letter, has the appearance of being too big for the 
book. There is no device, but a colophon reading : 
‘Imprinted at London, in Flete strete nere to sainct 
Dunstans Church, by Thomas Este and Henry Myddle- 
ton, the 29th day of March Anno Domini 1567.’ 

His partnership with Middleton seems to have left 
East at liberty to print books on his own account, for in 
the following year he printed alone, in quarto form, ‘ The 
Voiage and travayle, of syr John Maundeville knight, 
which treateth of the way towards Hierusalem and of 
marvayles of Inde with other lands and Countryes.” This 
is the second English edition of ‘ Mandeville,’ which, 
despite its popularity on the Continent, had only pre- 
viously been printed in England by Richard Pynson, of 
whose edition the only known copy is in the British 
Museum. Like its predecessor, East’s edition was a 
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quarto, but differed from Pynson’s in having woodcuts, 
though very poor ones. The colophonruns: ‘ Imprinted 
at London in Bread Street at the nether ende by Thomas 
East. An. 1568. The 6 day of Oétober.” From the 
same address East also issued a very curious little book 
with this title : ‘ The Booke of Nurture for men servauntes, 
and Children: (with Stans puer ad mensam). Hereunto 
is annexed, our Lord’s Prayer, our Beliefe, and the X. 
Commaundements ; with godly Graces, to be sayde at the 
Table, before and after meat. Very utile and necessary 
for all youth to learne. @ Imprinted at London in Bread- 
streat at the nether ende, by Thomas East. 1568.’ 

On the title-page above the imprint was a woodcut of a 
master and scholars. The Lord’s Prayer and the Belief 
are illustrated by three large woodcuts extending across 
the page, oye from Vérard’s ‘ Art de Bien Vivre,’ and 
a portion of a fourth is used to illustate the Ten Com- 
mandments. ‘* The Booke of Nurture’ is the last part of 
the book, and is in verse. Each page has on either side 
of the text a narrow woodcut border, and other borders 
are found used at the foot of the preface and at the end 
of the text. These were in all probability borrowed by 
East. The book is printed throughout in black letter, 
and the colophon adds the additional information that it 
was finished on the 17th day of November, 1568. The 
author was Hugh Rhodes, a Devonshire man, and Master 
of the King’s Chapel to Edward VI. 

In 1571 Middleton and East removed to London Wall, 
by the sign of the ‘Ship,’ where, on the 17th July, they 
issued in folio an edition of the works of the great doctor 
Joannes de Vigo. This was printed in double columns, 
and I imagine that some of the larger initials used in it 
were the property of Middleton. It was also in this year 
that they printed William Fulwood’s ‘ Enemy of Idleness,’ 
a work on the art of letter-writing. The first edition had 
been printed in 1568 by Henry Bynneman of Knight 
Rider Street for Leonard Maylard, and was dedicated to 
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the Company of Merchant Tailors. Fulwood’s examples 
were chiefly drawn from the letters of Cicero, with some 
additions from his own imagination. 

I have not seen any copy of this 1571 edition, but as 
Henry Middleton printed the later edition of 1578, the 
copyright probably belonged to him. 

In 1571 East and Middleton also printed, for Lucas 
Harrison, ‘ Calvin’s Commentaries on the Psalms,’ a thick 
quarto with the text in black letter and roman and italic 
as supplementary founts. The architectural border to the 
title-page clearly belonged to Harrison. It is found in 
books with his imprint, and has at the bottom the letters 
‘Ck. 

Two still more interesting books came from East’s 
press in 1572: (1)* The Bathes of Bathes Ayde: Wonder- 
full and most excellent agaynst very many sicknesses, 
approved by authoritie, confirmed by reason, and dayly 
tried by experience, with the antiquitie, commoditie, pro- 
perty, knowledge, use, aphorismes, diet, medicine and 
other thinges to be considered and observed ;” (2) ‘ The 
benefit of the auncient Bathes of Buckstones which cureth 
most greevous Sicknesses, never before published.’ 

These were the work of a medical man named John 
Jones, who is believed to have practised in both Bath and 
Buxton during the season. 

East’s partnership with Middleton was ended some time 
during the year 1572; Middleton then moved to the 
‘ Falcon’ in Fleet Street, while East remained at London 
Wall. With the exception of an edition of Andrew 
Borde’s ‘ Breviary of Healthe,’ 1575, East’s work during 
the next four years was unimportant, but in 1576 he 
printed a curious little o¢tavo, entitled ‘ The Post of the 
World,’ or as the fuller title-page runs: ‘The Post for 
divers partes of the world: to travaile from one notable 
citie unto another, with a description of the antiquitie of 
divers famous Cities in Europe, etc.’ 

This was a translation by Richard Rowlands of a work 
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published in Germany, France, and Italy. It began with 


an almanac for seventeen years, running from 1572, and 
in addition to the description of the towns and the dist- 
ances from one place to another, it also gave the value of 
the coin used in each country, a list of the fairs in England, 
and of the kings and queens from William the Conqueror. 
It is interesting to find that in the description of Basle 
occurs the note: ‘In this citie are manie Printers of 
Bookes, for it standeth chiefly on that Art.’ 

The shorter of the two title-pages bears a woodcut of a 
Roman Emperor in his chariot; the fuller is inclosed 
within a border. The imprint, which occurs in three 
places, does not give the printer’s address. 

In 1577 East took as an apprentice a certain Henry 
Chettle, well known to students of Shakespeare, who, 
after serving his term and being enrolled a freeman of 
the Company, devoted himself to dramatic authorship. 

East’s name is found about this time in a protest made 
by the stationers and printers of London against the 
monopolies of the patentees. 

On the 4th August, 1578, he entered in the Registers 
a work called the ‘ Mirror of Princely Deedes,’ of which 
he published the first part shortly afterwards. It was a 
translation of a Spanish romance, made by a lady, Mar- 
garet Tyler, who, in a somewhat lengthy address, apolo- 
gizes for her appearance as an authoress. 

The second part, printed in 1583, is dedicated by East 
to his ‘good friend, Master Edward Cordele,’ and informs 
us that the original had been placed in his hands about 
three years before. East also wrote a preface, in which 
he praises romances as ‘a whetstone to a dull mind.” The 
two succeeding issues, which did not appear till 1599, also 
contained preliminary matter by the printer. 

In 1579 a much more noted book came from East's 
press, the famous ‘Euphues’ of John Lyly, the book 
which its author thought ‘ too bad for the press, and too 
good for the pack,’ which the Elizabethan public welcomed 
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with enthusiasm, but which later generations have scoffed 
at. It has now become a bibliographical rarity, no library 
possessing a complete set of its issues. Like the bulk of 
East’s books, it was a quarto, and it ranks among the best 
examples of his workmanship. The preliminary matter is 
printed in a very regular fount of Roman, the text in his 
ordinary fount of Black Letter, and the whole book is 
distinguished for its clear, regular, and clean appearance. 

The ‘ Euphues’ is noticeable also as containing the 
earliest use by East of a device of a black horse, marked 
on the shoulder with a white crescent, and surrounded by 
a framework on which is cut the motto : 


‘ Mieulx vault mourir en vertu que vivre en Honéte.’ 


The book was printed for Gabriel Cawood, who entered it 
at Stationers’ Hall on the 2nd December, 1578, and it is 
possible, though hardly likely, that the earliest edition, 
which has no date, was issued before the close of the year. 
Two other editions, corrected and augmented, and with an 
additional prefatory Epistle, ‘To my verie good friends 
= gentlemen schollers of Oxford,’ appeared in the course 
of 1579. 

a part of the work, called ‘ Euphues and his 
England,’ also came from East’s press, in 1580, and both 
parts were reprinted by him in 1587. 

Among East’s other books of the year 1580 was an 
octavo edition of Sir Thomas Elyot’s ‘ Boke named the 
Governour,’ two medical works, Brasbridge’s ‘ Poor 
Man’s Jewel,’ and Fioravanti’s ‘ Short Discourse,’ in which 
his device becomes a coat-of-arms, sermons of Ochino, 
and book of military history, as well as a broadside en- 
titled, ‘ An Epitaphe on the death of the Earl of Arundell.’ 

In 1581 East was chosen by John Harrison the younger 
to print the second edition of Spenser’s ‘Shepheards 
Calendar,’ which, apart from its literary value, is one of 
the few of his books that contain illustrations. The wood- 
cuts are the same as had been used by H. Singleton in 
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printing the edition of 1579. In other respects it re- 
sembles his other quartos. 

Another interesting book of this year was that entitled : 
‘The Voyage of the wandring knight. Shewing al the 
course of mans life, how apt he is to follow vanitie, and 
how hard it is for him to attaine to Vertue. Devised by 
Iohn Carthenie, a Frenchman, and translated out of French 
into English, by W. G. of Southampton, merchant.’ This 
book, in which the Knight is armed by Folly and carried 
to the castle of Worldly Felicity by Voluptuousness, and 
is afterwards rescued by Lady Virtue, was dedicated to Sir 
Francis Drake. 

A somewhat striking border surrounds the title-page of 
Marbeck’s ‘ Commonplaces,’ printed by East in this same 
year, and the dedication is ornamented with a large initial 
letter A, which was one of a set belonging to Cawood, and 
found in some editions of the Bible. 

Under the 12th March, 1581-2, is the following entry 
in the Registers under Thomas East: 

‘Thomas Easte. Receaved of him for his licence to 
print these xvi bookes folowinge iii, iij. 


A swete comforte willing to Die. 
The Summe of the Scriptures. 

Jacob and his xii sonnes. 

Enchiridion in Englishe. 

Olyver of Castell. 

Erra Pater. Sir John Mandevile. 
The book of Nurture. 

King Arthure. Johannes de Vigo. 
Exomedon. Arthur of little Britain. 
Bartholomeus de proprietatibus rerum. 
Prester John’s land, 

Bevis of Hampton. 

Foure sonnes of Aymon. 

Breviarie of health. 

Guydo’s question. 
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This was apparently the first entry of any of these books, 
although some of them, notably the ‘ Book of Nurture’ 
and ‘ Mandevile’ had been published fourteen years 
earlier. It is most curious that the number of books 
stated is wrong, there being eighteen instead of sixteen. 
Possibly two of them were ballads and not books. East 
seems to have made a bargain by entering so many at one 
time, the sum paid for the whole being only 3s. 4¢., 
whereas books were at that time charged at 6d. a copy. 

As regards the books themselves, some of them are not 
easily identified by the titles given them, and others, such 
as ‘ Bevis of Hampton,’ the ‘ Foure sonnes of Aymon,’ 
and ‘ Olyver of Castell’ appear to have perished. 

The ‘Bartholomeus de proprietatibus rerum’ was a 
handsome folio volume issued by East in this year, 1582. 
It had a singularly good border to the title-page, and great 
care was evidently taken with the presswork, so that the 
book, though devoid of illustrations or any striking initial 
letters, is one of the best examples of typography of that 
period. 

Another issue of 1582 was a translation into English of 
a Spanish work, giving a history of the discovery and 
conquest of the East Indies, dedicated by the translator to 
Sir Francis Drake. The issues of this year also included 
an o¢tavo edition of ‘The Golden Asse of Apuleius,’ 
printed by East for Abraham Veale. 

One of the rarest of East’s productions is a little 
pamphlet of twelve leaves entitled: ‘ A Pleasant descrip- 
tion of the fortunate landes, called the lands of Canaria, 
with their straunge fruits and commodities verie deleétable 
to read, to the praise of God. Composed by the poore 
Pilgrime. Imprinted at London by Thomas East. 1583.’ 

In his epistle dedicatory, the poor pilgrim states that 
for five years he was a prisoner of the Inquisition in the 
islands, and in another place he says that he was engaged 
in the affaires of certain worthy merchants of London. 

Having printed books of travel, it was but natural that 
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East should turn his attention to a kindred subject, navi- 
gation. His earliest book appears to have been William 
Bourne’s ‘A Regiment for the Sea; Containing verie 
necessarie matters for all sorts of Sea-men and trauailers, 
as Masters of Ships, Pilots, Marriners, and Marchants.’ 
The title-page of this is adorned with a block of a ship, no 
doubt a typical trader of those days. At her foremast head 
flies the cross of St. George, at the mainmast head the 
royal standard, and on the fourth mast is a flag which I 
judge must have been that of the East India Company. 

The work embodies the sum of nautical knowledge of 
that time, giving instructions how to take the sun, with 
the cross staff, also tables of declination and means for 
obtaining the longitude, besides rules for constructing 
charts, taking soundings, and many other matters. At 
the end of the book isa portrait of John Wight, the 
publisher, for whom East printed the book. 

The issues of 1584 included an odtavo edition of 
Baldwin’s ‘ Treatise of Moral Philosophy ;’ the second 
edition of ‘ The Voyage of the Wandering Knight ;" and 
Thomas Lodge’s ‘ Alarum against usurers,’ in quarto. 

To the year 1585 is attributed by most bibliographers 
East’s reprint of Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘ La Mort d’ Arthur.’ 

This work had been first printed by Caxton, in 1485, 
afterwards by Wynkyn, in 1498 and 1527, and by William 
Copland in 1557. East’s edition resembled that of Cop- 
land and Wynkyn, in being printed in black letter in 
double columns. He also appears to have secured some 
of the blocks that had been used by Copland, notably that 
on the title-page, and those preceding the 15th and 20th 
books. Other of his cuts again were smaller copies of 
Copland’s blocks, and are improvements on their originals. 
Yet other illustrations appear to be entirely new. 

East’s edition of the ‘Story of King Arthur’ had no 
date nor device, but the imprint ran: 

‘Imprinted at London by Thomas East dwelling be- 
tweene Paules wharfe and Baynardes Castle.’ 
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Another interesting book of the year 1585 which came 
from East’s press was Christopher Clifford’s ‘Schoole of 
Horsemanship.’ The author was a soldier of fortune, 
who had seen much service in the Low Countries and 
other parts, 

His knowledge of horses probably was gained by 
practical experience, and though much of it may not 
recommend itself to veterinary surgeons of the present day, 
the book is of considerable value for the light it throws 
upon the life of a soldier, and the military affairs of the 
reign of Elizabeth. It was appropriately dedicated to 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

Amongst the other issues of the same year were two 
medical works, a work on military affairs, and another 
upon Navigation, Robert Norman’s ‘ New Attractive.’ 

The first entry of a music book in East’s name is found 
in the Stationers’ Registers under the 6th November, 
1587, when he entered William Byrd’s ‘ Psalmes, Sonets, 
and songs of sadnes and pitie.’ 

William Byrd, the author, was an organist of the 
Queen’s Chapel Royal, to whom Elizabeth in 1575 had 
granted a license to print and sell music, and to rule, print, 
and sell music paper, and who assigned the printing of his 
works to Thomas Easte. 

‘ The Psalmes Sonets and songs of sadnes’ appeared in 
the following year, 1588, in quarto form. It consisted of 
five parts, each with a separate title-page, with the crest 
and motto of Sir Christopher Hatton, inclosed within an 
elaborate border, in the centre. Mr. Sayle in his ‘ Cata- 
logue of Cambridge books,’ mentions this among East’s 
devices. He may be right in this, but it certainly was 
not his earliest, as he had been using the sign of the 
Black Horse for many years. The imprint ran: ‘ Printed 
by Thomas East, the assignee of W. Byrd, and are to be 
sold at the dwelling house of the said T. East, by Paules 
wharfe, 1588.’ 

From this time until his death, Thomas East’s work 
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Jay mainly with music books, In addition to printing for 
Byrd he became the assignee also of Morley. As this 
part of his work has formed the subject of a lengthy notice 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ I shall confine 
my attention chiefly to the books of a miscellaneous char- 
acter which came from his press during the remainder of 
his life. 

Thus, in this same year, 1588, his imprint is found in 
an English translation of Terence’s ‘ Andria,’ as well as in 
a valuable work on military science, entitled the ‘ Arte of 
Warre,’ which was illustrated with copious notes, plans 
and illustrations. So again we find him in 1590 issuing 
editions of Casar’s Commentaries and Cicero’s ‘ De Off- 
ciis,’ as well as Leonard Mascal’s work on planting and 
grafting trees, This last is an interesting book, not only 
from the information it contains, but on account of its 
popularity. First issued in 1572, from the press of John 
Denham, who printed it for John Wight, it went through 
seven editions before the close of the century. Of these 
two were printed by East, and one, that of 1596, was a 
piracy. The work was illustrated by a few woodcuts. 

Between 1588 and 1590 East once more moved into 
new premises, and settled at the sign of the Black Horse, in 
Aldersgate Street near the gate. His work for the next 
ten years, outside his musical publications, was confined 
almost entirely to reprints, the only new book worth 
noticing being Breton’s ‘ Auspicante Iehovah,’ published 
in o¢tavo in 1§97. 

On the 17th June, 1609, Mistress East transferred the 
copyrights of Thomas East’s books to Thomas Snodham, 
or as he is entered in the register, Thomas Snodham alias 
East. There can be very little doubt therefore that the 
printer had died some short while before. The adoption 
of the alias by Snodham was, I believe, merely a trade 
advertisement to show that he was the successor to the 
business. It has however been construed by some writers 
to mean, that after carrying on business in his own name 
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for something like forty-three years, he chose for some 
unknown reason to hide his identity for another fourteen 
under an alias, a most unlikely proceeding. 

On the death of Thomas Snodham in 1623, East’s 
copyrights passed to William Stansby, while his printing 
materials eventually came into the hands of Thomas 
Harper. 


Henry R. Piomer. 
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Nae SSQ)HE protection of bindings from decay must 
tiene Ws) always have been an onerous duty with 

Se ® librarians, and all those devoted to the 
care of books, but the difficulties attending 
(Ay it were not so great of old as they are at 
Sum present. The causes of decay, apart from 
ordinary wear and tear, resolve themselves generally into 
three, viz., damp, heat, and light. The first alone was 
formerly the great danger, for heat and light did little 
harm before rooms were overheated and overlighted. 
Certainly this may be said of most of the private libraries 
in the country, until systems of warming by hot air and 
hot water were introduced. Since then the houses have 
become too hot when the families are in residence, and too 
cold when they are away, so that the violent alternations 
of temperature are injurious to the books. Some in- 
stances, however, of the perishing of the backs of books 
are to be seen in country libraries where the sunlight, 
pouring in through windows with a southern or western 
aspect, has destroyed the freshness of the bindings. This 
was especially the case with the Sunderland Library at 
Blenheim Palace, and we ourselves have seen an old 
library in a Jacobean mansion in Norfolk where all the 
backs in the long gallery devoted to the books are 
bleached almost white. 

On the whole, however, the books in country houses 
are in excellent condition, as those who are not acquainted 
with them in their original homes may see when the 
libraries come to the auction room in London. Here 
morocco bindings are often found as fresh as when first 
sent home, with the added tone and beauty given by years. 
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In spite of the purity of country air, special care must 
have been taken of the books, or they would not have re- 
mained in such fine condition, Probably they were in 
many cases protected from injury in glass cases, although 
the dust of the country is apparently fairly innocuous as 
compared with the fearfully greasy compound found in 
London and other great cities. 

When large libraries became more common, and these 
were heated and lighted for night use, the difficulties of 
protection were greatly increased, and in 1842 a cry of 
alarm was raised owing to the condition of the books in 
the library of the Atheneum Club. In the summer of 
1842 a committee of the club was formed to consider the 
subject, consisting of Professors Faraday and Brande, Mr. 
Aikin, Dr. Prout and others. Dr. Prout took two equal 
portions of the water used in the house, and exposed one 
of these for a fortnight to the air of the drawing-room of 
the club, by which means he found that it thereby acquired 
a striking increase of sulphuric acid, so that when evapor- 
ated nearly to dryness it distinétly reddened litmus paper, 
and showed the presence of free sulphuric acid. ‘ This,’ 
said Dr. Prout,‘ sufficiently explains the destruction of the 
books, nor will there be any improvement till either the 
gas is removed or its fumes conducted away by appropriate 
chimneys.’ Mr. Faraday and Mr. Aikin agreed in this 
opinion, and the Committee resolved that as from the 
above experiment it appeared that much of the injury 
suffered by the books in the library was owing to acid 
vapours evolved by the combustion of the gas, it was ad- 
visable that for the preservation of the library, the gas 
should either be discontinued or that some arrangement be 
adopted for carrying off the fumes by an improved system 
of ventilation, Faraday urged the adoption of the latter 
proposal, and he designed lamp glasses for the gas jets,! 
and James Faraday read a paper on the same subject 


* From the Minutes of the Committee, communicated by Dr. 
Letheby. ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts,’ 1859, vol. vii., p. 215. 
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before the Institution of Civil Engineers on the following 
June 13th. 

The question at once became an urgent one. From 
the first formation of the Library Association it was 
constantly discussed at meetings, and much difference of 
opinion expressed; but as no renewed scientific investiga- 
tion has been undertaken since that of Faraday and the 
Committee of the Atheneum Club, the solution of the 
question did not progress. 

The general results of experience were that the use of 
Russia was condemned except in the case of such books 
as were constantly handled, and calf was given up because 
it was wanting in strength on account of its being pared 
too thin. 

In all libraries where books had much wear morocco 
was generally used, though in many cases cloth and buck- 
ram were adopted as more satisfactory than leather for the 
bindings of large books. Gradually, however, it began 
to be understood that so-called morocco was no longer to 
be trusted. Thus there came to be no longer one ques- 
tion but two: 

(1.) The conditions necessary for the preservation of 
well-bound books in trustworthy leather. 

(2.) The means of knowing what leather was bad, and 
would decay under any conditions, 

This last point was a particularly disquieting one, and 
those interested in the matter felt that it could no longer 
be left in this unsatisfactory condition. Books in former 
times had been carefully preserved and could be so pre- 
served again. 

About two years ago a committee was formed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. T. J. Cobden Sanderson, and 
with Mr. Douglas Cockerell as secretary, to encourage 
the production of sound and durable leather for book- 
binding. The committee held several meetings at the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts in Regent Street, but 
after a time its members came to the conclusion that the 

II. Y 
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subject was too large a one to be dealt with by an informal 
body, and the council of the Society of Arts was asked to 
undertake a thorough investigation of the whole question. 
In February, 1900, the council appointed a committee, 
and this committee has now issued a Report, which 
contains fresh materials of the greatest value! Two 
sub-committees were appointed: (1) to visit libraries 
for practical illustrations of the points raised; and 
(2) a committee of experts, consisting of Dr. J. Gor- 
don Parker, Prof. Henry R. Protter, and Mr. A. 
Seymour Jones, to carry out a series of scientific experi- 
ments. The general Report is founded upon the reports 
of the sub-committees, which are themselves printed as 
appendixes, 

One of the first actions of the committee was to formu- 
late a series of questions which were sent out to librarians. 
As the replies to these questions show the condition of 
opinion before the publication of the report, they may 
first be alluded to here. The four questions went to the 
chief libraries in London and other towns in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The results of the thirty-nine 
replies are as follows: 


‘I,—(a) Do any of your leather bookbindings show 
marked deterioration; and, if so, (4) What is, in 
your opinion, the cause? 

(a) Thirty-one replied yes; two replied no; 
four were undecided ; (4) twenty-one, gas ; six, bad 
leather. 

* 1].—What class of leather do you consider the best for 
bookbinding ? 

Morocco and pigskin recommended by almost 
all; cloth by six; Russia by one; calf by three; 
vellum by three; bark-tanned leather by one; 
sealskin by one (a member of the Committee) ; 


1 The report is published in the number of the Society’s ‘ Journal’ 
for July 5th. It will shortly be reprinted as a separate pamphlet. 
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Persian recommended by one and condemned by 
one. 

‘II{.—What are the conditions of your library as to 
lighting, heating, and ventilation? 

Twenty-eight now use eleétric light where gas 
was formerly used; hot water and open fires 
generally used ; ventilation good in twenty cases. 

‘IV.—Have any regular means been taken to prevent 
your leather bindings from decaying, by the use of 
some preservative application ? 

Twenty-five have not used regular means; four 
used vaseline; two used cuirine; one (a member 
of the Committee) used furniture polish.’ 


Sub-Committee No. 1 visited a number of libraries, in- 
cluding that of the British Museum, the Bodleian at Oxford, 
the University Library at Cambridge, the libraries of the 
Atheneum Club, of the Patent Office, and of the Chemical 
Society, also the valuable private library of Mr. Huth. 
The aim of the Sub-Committees was : 


‘I.—To ascertain if the complaints of the premature 
decay of modern bookbinding leathers are justified 
by facts. 

And if so: 

‘ II.—By comparing bindings of different times to ascer- 
tain at about what date the leather began noticeably 
to deteriorate in quality. 

‘III.—By noting the conditions of ventilation, lighting 
(natural and artificial), heating, etc., in different 
libraries, and comparing the states of bindings in 
them; to ascertain the effet of environment on 
the durability of the leather. 

‘IV.—By noting the state of various books bound in 
various leathers at about the same time and kept 
under similar conditions ; to ascertain the relative 
suitability of the various leathers for bookbinding. 

‘V.—To ascertain how far faulty construction is re- 
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sponsible for the want of durability of modern 
leather bindings.’ 


In addition to these the following points were dealt with 
in collaboration with Sub-Committee No. 2: 


‘ VI.—To ascertain the nature and special causes of the 
various kinds of deterioration noticed. 

‘VII.—To suggest praéticable methods by which the 
quality of the leather can be improved, the stability 
of the binding insured, and the dangerous effects 
of light, heat, and other external influences in 
libraries minimised.’ 


No special report of the condition of the libraries visited 
is given, but the results of the inspection appear generally 
under each of these divisions. As the first point was 
answered unhesitatingly in the affirmative, the following 
six were fully discussed. It is not necessary here to deal 
with all these points, as most of them are summarised in 
the conclusions at which the General Committee have 
arrived. The main results of the investigations of the 
first Sub-Committee refer to 

(1) The date of deterioration, which they are inclined to 
put back for eighty or a hundred years, while the deteri- 
oration appears to have become more general about 1830. 
(2) Ventilation, lighting, heating, etc. Gas is credited 
with producing the worst effects, tobacco smoke is found 
to be injurious to bindings, and daylight is proved to have 
a disintegrating effect upon leather. Books kept in cases 
with close fitting doors are generally in a better condition 
than those exposed directly to the atmosphere. (3) Sta- 
bility of Leather. Of old leathers white pigskin, probably 
alum tanned, is the most durable, but its excessive hard- 
ness and want of flexibility renders this leather unsuitable 
for most modern work; old brown calf has lasted fairly 
well, but since 1830 hardly any really sound calf seems to 
have been used. Some fifteenth and sixteenth century 
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sheepskin bindings have remained soft and flexible, but 
since about 1860 sheepskin, as sheepskin, is hardly to be 
found. Morocco bindings earlier than 1860 generally 
remain in fairly good condition, but after that date morocco 
seems to be much less reliable, and in many cases has 
become utterly rotten. In nearly every case Russia leather 
was found to have become rotten, at least in bindings of 
the last fifty years. Vellum has lasted fairly well, but is 
easily influenced by atmospheric changes, and is much 
affected by light. (4) Faulty construGion in binding. 
The committee came to the conclusion that the bookbinder 
must share with the leather manufacturer the blame for 
much of the premature decay of leather bindings, and they 
have suggested two specifications, one for binding heavy 
or valuable books, and one for ordinary library binding. 
These are so important that they will be found quoted in 
full at the end of this article. 

With respect to the Report of Sub-Committee No. 2, 
we may say, that it is the first exhaustive investigation of 
the subject and is of the greatest value. It is grounded on 
careful tests and analyses of various leathers, and on a long 
series of experiments upon the action of light and heat by 
which it was found that change of colour, either by bleach- 
ing or darkening, was a sign of the beginning of decay. 
Justice could only be done to this report by printing it in 
full, but the chief points dealt with may be summarised. 

(1.) The decay of leather.—The most prevalent form is 
what the sub-committee term a red decay, which they 
divide into old and new, the old red decay being noticeable 
up to about 1830 and the new decay since that date. 

(2.) Causes which have produced this decay.—These are 
both mechanical and chemical. In some cases inferior 
leathers are finished (by methods in themselves injurious) 
so as to imitate the better-class leathers, but in the main 
the injury for which the manufaéturer and bookbinder are 
responsible must be attributed rather to ignorance of the 
effect of the means employed to give the leather the out- 
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ward qualities required for binding than to the intentional 
production of an inferior article. 

(3.) Methods of preparing leather —-The sub-committee 
generally condemn the use of tanning materials of the 
Catechol group, although the leathers produced by the use 
of these materials are for many purposes excellent. The 
class of tanning materials which produce the most suitable 
leather for this particular purpose belong to the pyrogallol 
group, of which a well-known and important example is 
sumach. 

(4.) Conditions to which books are exposed.—Leathers 
were exposed under various conditions to gas fumes, to 
light (sunlight, gaslight, and eledtric light), and to heat. 
As the result of these experiments the sub-committee con- 
sider that of the deleterious influences to which books are 
subjected the fumes of burnt gas are the most fatal. In re- 
spect to the action of direé& sunlight it is suggested that all 
library windows which are exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun ought to be glazed with glass of a slight yellow or 
olive tint, so as to exclude as much as possible the more 
chemically active rays. 

The summary of the General Committee’s conclusions 
appear under four divisions, as follows: 

‘(1.) They consider that the general belief that modern 
bookbinding leather is inferior to that formerly used, is 
justified, and that the leather now used for binding books 
is less durable than that employed fifty years ago, and at 
previous times. They believe that there ought to be no 
difficulty in providing leather at the present time as good 
as any previously made, and they hope that the instructions 
laid down in the report of the sub-committee will result 
in the production of such leather. 


*(2.) They think that the modern methods of book- 
binding are, to some extent, answerable for the lessened 
permanence of modern bindings. The practice of shaving 
down thick skins is a fruitful cause of deterioration, They 
think that the adoption of the method of binding recom- 
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mended in the report of the sub-committee ought to re- 
sult in a greater permanence of the books treated. 

‘(3.) They consider that the conditions under which 
books are best preserved, are now fairly well understood, 
except that the injurious effect of light on leather has not 
previously been appreciated. They are satisfied that gas 
fumes are the most injurious of all the influences to which 
books are subjected. They consider that with proper con- 
ditions of ventilation, temperature, and dryness, books 
may be preserved without deterioration, for very long 
periods, on open shelves, but that there is no doubt that, 
as a general rule, tightly fitting glass cases conduce to their 
preservation. 

*(4.) The Committee have satisfied themselves that it 
is possible to test any leather in such a way as to guarantee 
its suitability for bookbinding. They have not come to 
any decision as to the desirability of establishing any formal 
or official standard, though they consider that this is a point 
which well deserves future consideration.’ 

There is one point of great interest which has not as 
yet been dealt with by the Committee, and that is the 
havoc which overtakes books exposed to the trying 
climates of India and China. The librarians who have 
the care of books in those countries would be glad of some 
hints which would help them to preserve from destruction 
the paper and bindings of the books under their charge. 

The suggested possibility of obtaining again russia and 
calf fitted for lasting bindings is good news for the possessors 
of libraries, because the odour of russia gives us the same 
delight as does the odour of roses in the drawing-room, 
and because the appearance of the library has been duller 
to the eye since calf has been excluded from the shelves. 

Viscount Cobham, the Chairman of the Committee, 
contributes some hints to owners and keepers of libraries 
which are of value as coming from the owner of a fine 
private library. He gives a good working guide for the 
preservation of sound bindings when he says, ‘ the better 
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adapted a room is for human occupation the better for the 
books it contains.’ The late Mr, William Blades, in his 
‘Enemies of Books,’ places among the chief enemies 
water, gas and heat, dust and neglect, and writes: ‘ The 
surest way to preserve your books in health is to treat 
them as you would your own children, who are sure to 
sicken if confined in an atmosphere which is impure, too 
hot, too cold, too damp, or too dry.’ 

The conclusions of the Committee may be said to clear 
the ground for further investigation, and while it is emin- 
ently unsatisfactory to know that a large proportion of our 
leather is untrustworthy, it is pleasant to be told that as 
good leather as any previously made can be provided. We 
trust that all who use leather will demand that such is 
provided, and that it will be possible in the future to 
establish an official standard which will protect the pur- 
chaser from deception. 


H. B. WHeat ey. 
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HISTOIRE DE L’IMPRIMERIE EN FRANCE AU XV* ET 
AU XVI® SIECLE. Par A. Craupin. Paris. Imprimerie 
Nationale. Vol. I. Price 150 francs. 


ONSIEUR CLAUDIN’S great history of 
\ early printing in France has been mentioned 
more than once in our pages, and we pro- 
| pose now to draw attention to some of the 
y many points in which its first volume ad- 
k vances knowledge, and to discuss incident- 
ally a few matters of controversy. We must begin by 
renewing our congratulations to M. Claudin on having 
made so excellent a start, and to the Imprimerie Nationale 
on the really magnificent scale on which the work is planned. 
Without rivalling in importance either of our two recent 
English achievements, the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ and the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ it shares with 
them the distinction of being in no sense a commercial 
undertaking, but a work inspired solely by the desire to 
advance knowledge and increase national credit. What- 
ever has been needed in the way of illustration has been 
lavishly supplied, and the only defect of the book, its 
excessive weight, is the inevitable outcome of the con- 
ditions of modern book-illustration, We hope and trust 
that the grievously heavy paper contains in it no element 
of premature decay, and if this is so we may cheerfully 
set against its weight the great convenience of having 
every illustration in the immediate place where it is wanted 
to throw light upon the text. Many of these illustrations 
in the present volume are printed in gold and colours with 
a delicacy which rivals, without quite equalling, the work 
of Mr. Griggs in those ‘ Facsimiles of Illuminated Manu- 
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scripts” which may justly be considered his masterpiece, 
and it is an entire novelty to find such illustrations set in 
the text. Of the sharpness of the many reproductions of 
old types it is impossible to speak too highly. There 
seems to be but little thickening of the letters, and page 
after page is reproduced in absolute perfection. Another 
feature of the illustrations which is practically new in any 
form, and entirely new in the scale on which it has been 
carried out, is in the reproduction of the complete alpha- 
bets, majuscules, minuscules, contra¢tions and stops, which 
make up the different old founts. No single page of a 
book ever contains examples of all these, and the alphabets 
form a most valuable supplement to the page-facsimiles. 

M. Claudin’s own work is conceived in the same generous 
spirit as that which has given it so lavish a setting. Ifa 
document is mentioned, it is almost invariably quoted in 
full in a note, and his history thus carries, in a very unusual 
degree, its own confirmation with it. Moreover, as every 
student of early printing knows, M. Claudin for many 
years has been an unwearying investigator of everything 
which relates to the history of printing in France, and 
this great work is thus written with a wealth of minute 
knowledge of detail which must command respect. 

After an ‘ Avant-propos’ which ends with a slightly 
uncritical glorification of French printing, M. Claudin has 
written a long introduction, mainly occupied with the 
early history of book-illustration in France. In putting 
this in the forefront of his work he is fully justified, 
because owing to the great rarity of copies of these early 
illustrated books, the majority of them have hitherto been 
practically unknown, even to professed students of wood- 
cuts. The illustrated books of the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when France undoubtedly held the primacy of 
printing, have received a fair share of the attention they 
deserve. Of the earlier period M. Claudin is quite justified 
in saying that writers on art have ignored, because they 
were ignorant of, everything except the commoner Books 
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of Hours and the work of Geoffroy Tory. We shall 
recur to the newly revealed schools of illustration, but 
there are one or two points in the rapid survey of the 
introduction which have caused us some surprise. We 
should not ourselves have hailed Le Rouge’s edition of 
‘La Mer des Hystoires’ as ‘le plus beau livre illustré 
frangais du XV° siécle,’ and we regret that M. Claudin 
has praised the late Henri Monceaux’s monograph on 
‘les Le Rouges’ without noting its-very uncritical char- 
acter. M. Monceaux gave a most impossible extension to 
the activity of this family—we have heard a French critic 
remark that he saw Red in everything—and a word of 
warning was certainly needed. On the other hand, M. 
Claudin seems to us unjust to Pigouchet, the printer and, 
as is generally assumed, the designer, of the finest French 
Books of Hours, After mentioning his editions with those 
of Du Pré and Vérard, he proceeds: ‘ Aucun cependant 
n’atteignit le degré de perfection auquel arriva un éditeur 
du nom de Simon Vostre, qui tenait boutique devant Notre 
Dame. II créa de toutes piéces un matériel de bordures his- 
toriées et de grandes planches gravées sur cuivre en relief.’ 
M. Claudin may have some new information as to the rela- 
tions of Pigouchet and Vostre, and it will have been noted 
that he is careful to speak of Vostre as a publisher, but to 
contrast Vostre with Pigouchet as a superior, when his 
editions were uniformly printed for him by Pigouchet him- 
self, seems misleading. It may also be noted that the ‘ bor- 
dures historiées’ were originally started by Jean Du Pré. 
Ancther small point in the history of ‘ Books of Hours,’ 
in which M. Claudin seems to us unduly reticent, is in his 
allusion to the unique methods of the brothers Gilles and 
Germain Hardouin, who issued their editions sometimes 
with printed cuts, sometimes with no cuts, but, in their 
stead, illuminations painted by hand. What needs men- 
tioning here is that these editions, which are spoken of 
with some respe¢t, are the very scorn of educated collectors, 
the illuminations being so coarsely and hastily painted as 
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to disfigure rather than enrich the books to which they 
have been added. 

Against these matters of controversy we may set the 
discovery of one of Vérard’s artists, a certain Jules de 
Besancon, who had been an illuminator; also a most 
interesting survey of the Lyonnese school of book-illustra- 
tion, which, save by the late M. Natalie Rondot, has been 
almost entirely neglected. 

Passing from M. Claudin’s introduction to his text, we 
find in his first chapter a singularly clear-headed account 
of the so-called experiments in printing at Avignon by 
Waldfoghel in 1444. These have been hailed, even by 
writers of repute, as in some measure at least on parallel 
lines with the work of Gutenberg. M. Claudin points out 
that what we find mentioned are merely alphabets of 
single letters. To one of his customers Waldfoghel sold 
twenty-seven letters, to another forty, to another two 
alphabets, There is no mention of any casting from these, 
nor is there the slightest ground for treating them as 
punches. As M. Claudin points out, these letters seem 
to have been manipulated in turn so as to form words; 
but apparently the same letters had to be used repeatedly, 
and the whole invention appears to be much more akin to 
that of the typewriter than to any printing press for 
moveable types. Any mention of the essential feature of 
printing, the production of an unlimited number of copies 
from one setting-up, is entirely absent. The temptation 
to establish on French soil a rival to Gutenberg must have 
pressed strong on a French historian, and it is creditable 
to M. Claudin that he is the first writer on the Avignon 
documents who has demonstrated how little connection 
they have with printing properly so called. 

On the reputed mission of Nicolas Jenson to Mainz to 
learn the art of printing, M. Claudin throws a little new 
light by mentioning that besides the seventeenth century 
record of it in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, there is also 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale a copy of the same docu- 
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ment in a hand nearly a century earlier. A separate 
chapter is promised on Jenson and other Frenchmen who 
printed abroad, so that these rather doubtful documents 
may be discussed there anew. We may hope that M. 
Claudin will then resist the temptation to which he has 
here succumbed of expanding mere general hints with a 
whole wealth of imaginative detail. A mere statement in 
a sixteenth century colophon, that the early printers bound 
their workmen with oaths not to reveal the secret of the 
art, seems to be the only foundation for a series of definite 
assertions here made, such as, ‘ Jenson se soumet 4a cette 
clause rigoureuse, espérant bien, tét ou tard, étre relevé de 
son serment, soit par le roi son maitre, dont il suivait 
ainsi les instructions précises, soit de toute autre manieére.’ 
The Mainz episode as a whole seems to us open to sus- 
picion. This kind of embroidery upon it is surely un- 
worthy of a critical historian. On the other hand, we are 
rather captivated by the suggestion that it was Jenson who 
designed the fount used by Johann of Speier, the first 
printer in Venice. If he did cut this fount as well as his 
own, he certainly improved vastly in the interval. But 
this is the first even possible explanation we have seen of 
the explicit statement of the contemporary Omnibonus, 
that Jenson was an inventor of printing. In the face of 
the privilege granted to Johann of Speier this statement, 
if it be construed as asserting Jenson’s priority in setting 
up a press at Venice, is clearly untrue. The suggestion 
that it refers to the making of the types is at least worth 
considering. 

M. Claudin’s monograph on ‘ The First Paris Press,’ 
issued by the Bibliographical Society in 1897, preceded 
the inception of his present history by so few months that 
there was practically no room for him to add to the con- 
siderable amount of new information which he put into 
his English paper. He has, however, much to say as to 
the competition to which Gering and his associates were 
exposed after they had left the Sorbonne for the ‘Soleil 
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d’Or’ in the Rue S. Jacques. M. Claudin suggests that 
Gering’s naturalization as a French citizen was caused by 
anxiety to place his property beyond the reach of the in- 
hospitable French law which confiscated to the King the 
goods of any foreigner dying in France. A Paris agent 
of Peter Schoeffer of Mainz had recently thus died, and 
Schoeffer’s consequent troubles were an object-lesson not 
lightly to be neglected. In his next chapter M. Claudin 
points out that after Friburger and Crantz had returned to 
Germany the gap of nine years in Gering’s career as a 
printer is really filled up by the fact that first Higman and 
afterwards George Wolf were printing in his house (a new 
Soleil d’Or in the Rue de Sorbonne), doubtless by an 
arrangement with him. When Gering himself resumed 
work he took Renbolt as a partner, and the career of the 
new firm (1494-1500) is duly traced here, though it might 
with advantage have been postponed to a later period, so 
as to come after the account of Pigouchet whose illustra- 
tions for Hore Gering and Renbolt copied. 

In his fifth chapter M. Claudin gives an excellent 
account of the interesting firm of Czesaris and Stoll, 
distinguishing their work from that of their com- 
petitors at the ‘Soufflet Vert,’ and proving that the real 
name of Czsaris was Wagener or Wagner, and that he 
came from Schwebus in the diocese of Posen, and was not, 
as has been generally supposed, a ‘ Keysere’ from Ghent. 
In this chapter the episode of an edition of the ‘ Episto- 
lares Formule’ of Virulus or Manneken deserves special 
note. Veldener, who first published it, prefixed a preface 
in praise of himself as a printer. John of Westphalia 
copied this edition, substituting his own name in the 
preface for Veldener’s. Czsaris or Wagner must have 
done the same, but his edition has perished, and is now 
represented by a reprint by Guillaume Balsarin of Lyons, 
who, unlike his predecessors, suppressed his own name and 
allowed that of Czsaris to stand. This is a good example 
of the pitfalls to be found in the history of printing. A 
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preface really written by Veldener appears as the work of 
two other printers, and a book printed by Balsarin con- 
tains only the name of Cesaris. 

Chapter VI. is devoted to the printer of the ‘ Soufflet 
Vert,’ of which M, Claudin writes: ‘C’est un atelier co- 
operatif, le premier atelier typographique réellement 
francais qui ait été crée a Paris.’ This fact counts for 
much in his eyes as he records without evident disapproba- 
tion how Russangis and his fellows carried on ‘ une con- 
currence acharnee aux autres ateliers dirigés par des 
étrangers,’ the competition taking the form of a close 
imitation of the types of Czsaris, and the appropriation of 
every especially saleable book published either by him or 
Gering. 

In Chapter VII. we are made better acquainted with 
Pasquier and Jean Bonhomme of ‘1’Image S. Christoph,’ 
about whom very little has hitherto been known. Theit 
‘ Chroniques de France’ was the first French book printed 
in Paris, and in 1484 and 1486 they issued two very 
notable illustrated books, Milet’s * L’Istoire de la Destruc- 
tion de Troye le grant,’ and ‘Le Livre des ruraulx 
prouffitz’ of Crescentius, from both of which numerous 
woodcuts are reproduced. 

Passing over an interesting chapter on an anonymous 
edition of Valerius Maximus (sometimes wrongly attributed 
to Lyons), and two notices of minor presses, we come 
(Chap. XI.) to the real originator of book-illustration in 
Paris, Jean Du Pré. His Paris Missal of 1481 contained 
two large wood-cuts in the Canon, and in a Verdu 
Missal of the same year there is not only a large cut of th 
Mass of S. Gregory, but many smaller cuts, very similar in 
subject and character to some of Pigouchet’s designs in his 
earlier Hore. Neither of these books has hitherto received 
the attention it deserves in England, but the ‘ Boccace’ or 
1484, with illustrations subsequently acquired by Pynson, 
has recently been bought by the British Museum, and the 
‘ Vie des Saints Peres’ of 1486, and most of the very in- 
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teresting Hore of 1488-90, are either at the Museum or 
the Bodleian. We may note in passing that the British 
Museum copy of the Hore with tinted cuts can no longer 
be reckoned unique, an inferior copy having been sold at 
the Inglis Sale and acquired by the Prince d’Essling. 
Towards the end of Du Pré’s career M. Claudin records 
and gives numerous reproductions from another very rare 
work, ‘ Vigilles de la mort du feu Charles septiesme’ 
(1493). Some of the cuts in this seem to have been 
copied by Trepperel. 

In his twelfth chapter M. Claudin describes the work 
of a small press at the College de Narbonne, about which 
little has hitherto been known; in his thirteenth he deals 
in a very interesting manner with the work of Caillaut 
and Martineau. In this chapter he has frequently to 
mention the conclusions of Mr. Robert Proéter, generally 
with agreement. He differs from him, however, in 
assigning to Caillaut an edition of the ‘ Eruditorium 
Penitentiale,’ which Mr. Proéter attributes to a press at 
Angouléme. According to M. Claudin, a book in the 
same type undoubtedly printed at Angouléme, was set up 
with type borrowed from Du Pré, the bulk of which sub- 
sequently passed to Caillaut, whose responsibility for the 
‘ Eruditorium Penitentiale’ rests on the character of the 
illustrations. 

Chapter XIV. deals with Guy Marchant, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from his editions of the ‘ Danse Macabre,’ 
‘Kalendrier des Bergers, and ‘ Kalendrier des Bergéres,’ 
with few of which English students of printing have pre- 
viously been acquainted. They are all strikingly good, 
and we should incline to give to these rather than to the 
bulky ‘ Mer des Hystoires,’ the primacy among French 
early illustrated books about which M. Claudin writes in 
his Introduction. 

The last three chapters of this instalment of M. Claudin’s 
great work are occupied with Jean Higiman, a learned 
printer who used few illustrations and issued no French 
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books; with Pierre Levet, to whom it is proposed to 
assign most of the books with ‘imprimés par (instead of 
pour) Antoine Vérard’ in their colophon; and, lastly, 
with Piérre Le Rouge, about whom M., Claudin here 
writes more cautiously than in his introduction. In this 
rapid survey of a very large book we have, of course, 
been obliged to omit many points of interest, but those to 
which we have called attention may be taken as fair 
samples of the value and interest of M. Claudin’s book, 
so far as it has yet proceeded. They will, we are sure, 
cause our readers to look forward to the future volumes 
with something of the pleasurable anticipation with which 
we ourselves await them. 
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PEDHEN the usually industrious compiler of 
these ‘ Notes’ heard that the first edition 
of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ had sold for 
£1,475 shame came over him, for, a little 
before the sale, he had held the volume in 
@ his hands, and, being very busy with other 
things, had omitted to examine it with the respect which 
the price it soon afterwards fetched seems to demand 

Even the least mercantile of persons must confess that 
when a shabby little book fetches so large a sum, even if 
bidder and underbidder be no wise men, curiosity as to its 
‘ points’ is perforce aroused. A belated energy has brought 
the note-writer to a puzzling blind alley, with all the 
materials for a contribution to the bibliography of the book 
just hitched off from fitting the faéts. As everyone knows, 
the large price paid for the book was mainly influenced 
by the presence of a portrait, not found in other copies 
of the first edition, or in any copies of the second, but 
which appears in the third edition with an error in the 
plate corrected. Now the curious thing is that the make- 
up of the first sheet of the first and third editions is closely 
similar, while that of the second differs from both. The 
first edition begins with a blank leaf (proved by its water 

mark to be an integral part of the first sheet), then follows 
title-page, then the Author’s Apology for his Book, be- 
ginning at the very top of the page, and ending three leaves 
further on, at the very foot of leaf 6. In the second 
edition (made up in twelves instead of eights) there is no 
preliminary blank leaf, but an extra leaf is used for the 
‘ Author’s Apology,’ eight fewer lines being printed on the 
first page and eight lines being carried over at the end to 
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occupy a new one. Now, in the third edition, which con- 
tains a portrait, instead of a blank leaf before the title- 
page, there is a return to the cramped arrangement of the 
‘Author’s Apology’ as in the first edition. It seemed 
obvious that it was intended originally to have a portrait 
in the first edition, that an error was found in the plate and 
the leaf left blank, that in the second edition (while the 
plate presumably was still unavailable) the blank leaf was 
used to improve the appearance of the ‘ Apology,’ and that 
in the third edition, when the portrait was at last corrected, 
the original arrangement was restored. All this tended to 
prove the crucial point that the portrait in the £1,475 
copy really belongs to it, and is not a mere insertion of a 
proof of a plate made subsequently. Unhappily, in ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ Ser. VII., vol. i., p. 376, may be read, ‘ Mr. 
George Unwin, who has also inspected the copy, concurs 
in thinking that the plate was inserted at the time of bind- 
ing. He discovered that it does not form a leaf of the 
sixteen pages, signed a, with which the volume commences, 
but was edged on to a plain leaf (which has disappeared) 
in front of the title-page.’ Thisseems to knock the fore- 
going theory to pieces, but the shifting of the eight lines 
of the ‘ Author’s Apology,’ so as to save or use an extra 
leaf, is so curious, that it is here noted in the hope that it 
may lead to some explanation. Obviously, if the portrait 
was inserted at the time of binding, everything depends on 
when the volume was bound, and the assertion that it is 
still in its ‘ original binding’ is very questionable. 


Mr. Gray of Cambridge wrote to ‘ The Library ’ a little 
time ago, calling attention to an apparent discrepancy be- 
tween a statement in Mr. Fletcher’s paper on John Bagford, 
read before the Bibliographical Society, and the remark in 
Mr. Duff’s Sandars Lectures (privately printed, we regret 
to say, 1899), that ‘the monstrous collection of title-pages 
in the British Museum generally associated with Bagford’s 
name, was made by the venerable founder of English 
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bibliography, Joseph Ames.’ It seems worth while to put 
on record that there are two collections of title-pages in the 
Museum, one, to which alone Mr. Fletcher referred as 
Bagford’s, in a great number of small folio volumes, 
originally part of the Harleian collection, the other in nine 
mammoth volumes of uncertain provenance. The Harleian 
title-pages were undoubtedly collected by Bagford, the 
others, as Mr. Duff asserts, are at least probably those 
brought together by Ames, a proof of one of whose en- 
gravings is contained among them. The pity is that this 
Ames collection is incomplete. Some thousands more 
title-pages were probably acquired than have been pasted 
down, the arrangement being in the alphabetical order of 
the towns and ceasing at London. When Gough saw 
Ames’s collection, it consisted of one series in three volumes, 
and another intwo. The ‘several bundles more’ to which 
he alludes probably furnished materials for the four other 
volumes in the Museum which follow a separate arrange- 
ment. But the loss of the title-pages of books printed at 
towns L—Z, other than London, is irreparable. Whether 
it be good to collec title-pages or not, it isa pity that when 
collected they should be lost. 


The following note is kindly contributed by Dr. 
Garnett : 

‘Mr. T. W. Williams, of Flax Bourton, Somerset, 
possesses what at present appears to be a unique curiosity in 
a copy of Sir Thomas North’s translation of Guevara’s 
“ Dial of Princes” edition of 1582, on the fly-leaf of 
which is pasted a printed ticket giving the name and 
address of the binder by whom the book was rebound, 
and the name of the then owner. No such ticket is now 
remembered as occurring in any other old English book, 
and Continental examples are exceedingly rare. The ticket 
reads : 

*« This Booke was bound by ohn Browne, Citizen and 
Stationer of London, dwelling in Little Brittaine, right 
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over-against Great 5. Bartholomewes Gate; For Wiiliam 
Rich, of the Middle Temple, London.” 

‘ There is a MS. addition, “‘ Wiliis Rich filius Robertus 
[sic] Rich natus fuit 3 die marcii An° 1567.” 

* The present binding of the book is not John Browne's, 
the late owner, the eminent Yorkshire antiquary, Mr. 
Edward Hailstone, having rebound it, but preserved the 
ticket. 

‘On the same fly-leaf are several lines of MS. verse 
headed U. S., expressing the emotion of the writer on 
parting from “Spencer.’” They are in a different hand 
from the inscription relating to Robert Rich, and may be 
conjectured to be written by a person of the name of 
Spencer or Spenser. They can scarcely relate to Edmund 
Spenser, as they must have been inscribed after the book 
was rebound, and the typography of the binder’s ticket 
seems to indicate a date about 1610. There are a few 
MS. notes in the book, apparently in the same hand as 
the verses.’ 


By the kindness of Mr. Winship I have received a 
cutting from ‘The Evening Bulletin’ of Providence, 
Rhode Island (May 23, 1901), giving an account of the 
presentation to the Brown University of the John Carter 
Brown Library, with its endowment of £130,000. The 
gift is made by the trustees of the late Mr. John Nicholas 
Brown, and has the incidental advantage of bringing the 
Brown University within easy distance of another £ 50,000, 
promised by Mr. J. D. Rockfeller, when £150,000 should 
have been raised from other sources. But the Library 
itself would be a princely gift quite apart from any endow- 
ment or other increments. Beginning with the earliest 
books about New England, its scope has been extended to 
include everything that relates to the history of North and 
South America before the year 1801, and it is rich in 
specimens of American printing, in Mexico, Peru, and 
Massachusetts, while the New England books include 
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the famous ‘ Bay Psalter.’ The collection of Americana is 
said, indeed, to be the richest in the United States, and 
unless the British Museum can challenge it (though 
handicapped by lack of the Psalter), it is not likely to have 
any serious competitors elsewhere. That so fine a library 
has been presented to a public institution is good news for 
all scholars. 


The very valuable Report of the Committee on Leather 
for Bookbinding is fully dealt with in another part of this 
number, but the two Specifications for binding valuable 
and ordinary books respectively, seem likely to be of so 
much interest to both librarians and collectors, that I ven- 
ture to reprint them here: 


(1) SPECIFICATION FOR BinpinG Heavy or VALUABLE 
Books. 


Sheets and Plates.—All sheets broken at the back to be 
made sound with guards. Any single leaves or plates to 
be guarded round adjoining sections. Folded plates to be 
guarded with linen at folds. No pasting-on to be allowed. 

End Papers.—End papers not to be pasted on or over- 
cast, but to be made with stout linen joint and sewn on as 
a section. Some system of folding or zigzaging which 
allows a little play without danger of breaking away is 
advocated. End papers to be made of good paper. 

Sewing.—Sewing to be flexible, round the bands and all 
along the section, Thread to be unbleached linen, and 
bands to be of stout hempen cord and at least five in 
number. 

Boards.—To be of best black millboard. The edge of 
the millboard in the joint to be slightly rounded, instead 
of perfectly sharp as at present. The sharp edge some- 
times cuts the leather. 

Lacing in Slips.—All five slips to be laced into each 
board and not reduced unduly. It would he better to 
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sink places in the board to receive the slips than to weaken 
them by injudicious fraying out. 

Cutting.—This will depend on the librarian’s orders. 

Headbands.—Headbands to be worked on stout cord, 
vellum, or catgut, with very frequent tie-downs, and to be 
firmly set with stout brown paper, linen or leather. 

Lining up.—If it is necessary to line up the back it is 
best done with leather or linen, leather for preference. 

Covering.—Leather not to be unduly pared down and 
not made very wet before covering. Care to be taken not 
to stretch the leather more than necessary. No hollow 
backs to be used, but the leather to be attached to the 
back. 

Handles for Pulling Out of Shelf.—In the case of very 
large books that are likely to be much used, it is advisable 
to have a strap of leather going loosely across the back and 
each end fastened to a board of the book. The Sub-Com- 
mittee saw some such arrangement at one or two of the 
libraries visited, and it seemed that a great saving of the 
binding resulted from the use. 


(2) SuccesTep SpeciFicaTion FOR Orpinary Lisrary 
Bin DING. 


Sheets and Plates.—All\ sheets broken at the back to be 
made sound with guards. Any single leaves or plates to 
be guarded round adjoining sections, Folded plates to be 
guarded with linen at folds. No pasting-on to be allowed. 

End Papers.—To be of good paper sewn on. No 
pasting-on or overcasting to be allowed. 

Sewing.—To be sewn on not less than four unbleached 
linen tapes, with unbleached linen thread of suitable thick- 
ness. Books to be glued up and backed in the ordinary 
way, or left square. 

Boards.—To be made ‘split boards’ like those the 
vellum binders use. Straw board lined with a thin black 
board liner. 
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Cutting or Treatment of Edges.—To depend on orders. 

Attaching Slips.—Slips to be pasted on to waste end 
papers which should be cut off about two inches from the 
back and inserted with slips in the centre of split board. 
The board to be left about one-eighth of an inch from the 
back of the book to form a French joint. 

Head-binding.—Headbands to be worked on round cord 
or gut with frequent tie-downs, so as to be able to bear 
the strain of the books being taken from the shelf, or in 
cases where the expenses of a worked headband is thought 
to be too great, a piece of string may be inserted into the 
fold of the leather at the head or tail. 

Covering.—Leather not to be unduly pared down. The 
French joint should make it possible to use far thicker 
leather than is usual. As there are no raised bands on 
the back the leather need not be unduly stretched in cover- 
ing. For small books leather from comparatively small 
skins that will need but little paring should be selected. 


Among bibliographical books which have recently ap- 


peared, the Library has to welcome a new volume of M. 
Dauze’s ‘Index Bibliographique,’ bringing the record of 
French book sales up to 1898; an inspiriting lecture by 
Prof. Ferguson on ‘Some Aspects of Bibliography’ 
(Johnson, 5s.), reviewing the many fields in which there 
is room for bibliographical workers ; a handsomely illust- 
rated volume on ‘ German Book-Plates,’ by Count zu 
Leiningen-Westerburg (Bell, 125. 6¢.), and the first in- 
stalment of a ‘ Bibliographie des Bibles et des Nouveaux 
Testaments, en langue frangais, des X V™ et X VI™ siécles 
par W. J. van Eys,’ this last an excellent piece of work. 
A notice of an extremely useful ‘Index to Book-Prices 
Current’ (Stock, £1 15.) will appear in our next number, 
for which also is unavoidably held over the conclusion of 
the present writer’s notes on ‘ Early Illustrated Books.’ 

A. W. Povtrarp. 








